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RELAX 

Let W GAL-TV do your sales work. It is 
the outstanding selling medium in the 
Lancaster/ Harrisburg/ York TV market. 




WGAL'TV 

Channel 8 

Lancaster, Pa. 

STEINMAN STATION • Clair McCollough, Pres. 

Representative: The MEEKER Company, Inc. 
New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Dorrell Named to Direct Ratings Probe 



Pfew Yotk — In a move to expedite 
the industry's look into the ratings 
picture, Ward D. Dorrell, veteran 
broadcast research man and former 
vice president of Blair, has been 
nawied executive director of the NAB- 
RAB Radio Measurement Methodol- 
ogy Study. 

George B. Storer, Jr., chairman of 
the steering committee which has been 
nvestigating the burdensome ratings 
Jtoblerri, declared in making the ap- 
pointment: "We are convinced this 
■annot be done rapidly enough by 
fcommiftee alone. Ward Dorrell knows 
what has been tried before in the way 
f methodology studies. He is famil- 
jm with the pitfalls of radio audience 
Ewaiurement." 

Jterer added that Dorrell will have 
Its benefit of many hours spent In 
slaajfiing arid carefully defining the 
M©ds and objectives so that he can 
l&vote a maximum of time to super- 
.'islon of succeeding studies. 

Jit Was pointed Out that there is no 
Urtneetion between the efforts of 
inoadeast Ratings Council. Inc. and 
he methodology study. The council 
a f concerned with auditing existing rat- 
tig services to see to it that they "do 
ivhat they say they do," while the 
ttffldy aims at finding out what meas- 
ures ''©tight to do" to report today's 
adio audience fully and accurately. 
The NAB-RAB methodology corn- 



Id p 100 Advertisers 
Spend More on Tv 

Hew York — The nation's top 
magazine advertisers are spend- 
ing more money on television 
than on magazines — 105 per- 
cent more. 

According to just-released 
figures by the Television Bu- 
reau of Advertising, the leading 
100 invested $458,670,000 in 
rtegazines (general and farm) 
in 1961 as contrasted with a 
heavy $938,019,000 in tv. 

A glance at the figures for 
the ten largest users of maga- 
zines shows that they spent 
1149331,000 in that medium 
in 1963 and $277,598,000 in 
P* 

This report follows on the 
heels of a similar study of the 
top 100 newspaper advertisers, 
which indicated similar results. 



mittcc was formed last year after a 
series of meetings between Edmund 
C. Hunker, RAH president, and Donald 
H. McGannon of Group W. chairman 
of the NAB research committee Each 
agreed to appropriate $75,000 to be 
spent as needed, with the RAB pledge 
to raise funds beyond $150,000. 

As the new full-time head of the 
project, Dorrell brings wide experi- 
ence to the job. With Blair for 1 3 
years and Hooper prior to that, he has 
also had advertising agency and sta- 
tion management in his background. 

At Blair he was responsible for a 
number of innovations, including the 
familiar "significance chart" showing 
the significance of the difference be- 
tween two ratings and also several 
studies designed to dc-cmphasizc the 
use of ratings as absolute numbers. 



Debut Delayed for 
California Pay Tv 

San Francisco — The curtain 
won't go up on California's con- 
troversial subscription television 
on July 1 as scheduled. Accord- 
ing to a company spokesman, 
July 20 at the latest is the new 
target date for Los Angeles, 
while San Francisco subscribers 
will have to wait until about 
August 15. 

Reason for the delay: "Our 
initial program and timing uere 
too ambitious, even if every- 
thing had gone in our favor." 

It was also pointed out that 
the fight waged in the state 
against wired tv service "had 
been a real thorn in our sides 
by diverting funds and manage- 
ment attention." 



Loevinger Vs FCC on Programing 



Washington — FCC demands for 
conformity to its own patterns for 
broadcast programing brought a long 
and rasping dissent from Commis- 
sioner Lee Loevinger, with Commis- 
sioner Rosel Hyde subscribing. The 
spark was an FCC majority call for a 
hearing on program prospects of an 
Oregon individualist who wants to 
start a UHF operation in the two- 
VHF market of Eugene. 

The UHF applicant, Lee Roy Mc- 
Courty, applied in 1962 with a pro- 
gram schedule of 70 percent enter- 
tainment, much of it in movies (his 
modest UHF would broadcast five 
hours daily), and 30 percent educa- 
tional, chiefly guest speakers from the 
University of Oregon. He might, he 
said, get CBS affiliation after con- 
struction, but he'd use network pro- 
grams only on weekends. As for the 
details, he'd like to keep flexibility, 
and play it by ear. 

The FCC set him down for a hear- 
ing in Washington, D.C. on six issues, 
including rather spare financing — but 
primarily because he decided to stick 
with his original application when 
they asked more detailed "categories" 
in his program prospectus. 

Said Loevinger: "It is apparent . . . 
that this applicant is forced to go to 
a hearing on a programing issue be- 
cause he does not propose to conform 
to the commission's established pat- 
tern of programing." 



Loevinger says: If television is dull 
and mediocre, "then some of the 
blame surely lies upon this commis- 
sion for demanding, by actions such 
as this order, conformity to a pedes- 
trian ideal of balanced programing, 
rather than any attempt to provide 
intellectual or aesthetic excellence." 

This philosophy was put forth by 
broadcasters during the oral hearings 
last week — but not as roughly. Also 
during the hearing on the program 
forms, Loevinger agreed with NAB's 
Douglas Anello that the very question 
put to broadcasters on details of pro- 
graming constitute leverage: they call 
>ut the desired answer from any- 
one seeking a license. 

Commissioner Lee dissented from 
the calling of the Oregon applicant 
to a hearing — but he did not join the 
Locvingcr-Hyde frontal attack on the 
FCC majority. 



Beville Named 
NBC Vice President 

New York — Hugh M. Beville, Jr.. 
34-year-vetcran with NBC, has been 
appointed vice president in charge of 
planning for the company in a re- 
alignment of planning and research ac- 
tivities. 

Dr. Thomas E. Coffin has been 
elected \ ice president in charge of re- 
search. 
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FRIDAY 

House Hearings on 

Washington — Rep. Oren Harris 
will thrash out the cigarct advertis- 
ing problem in hearings by his Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, to see if federal legislation is 
needed to deal with the issue of 
smoking and the public health. 

Harris will try, with his commit- 
tee, to decide "whether the public 
interest requires that federal action 
in this area should be of such a na- 
ture as to cover the entire field — to 
the exclusion of action taken or con- 
templated on state and local levels." 
That should hit the local hives a blow 
that will bring them swarming to the 
hill. Tobacco area governors and Con- 



Magnavox Resists as Two 

Chicago — It's becoming standing- 
room only on the undcr-$400 color 
tv bandwagon — with a notable hold- 
out. Scars, Roebuck & Co. and Mo- 
torola have entered the field and 
Admiral's New York distributor plans 
an even greater price cut. But Mag- 
navox is having no part of the de- 
veloping price war. 

Magnavox, in standing pat with its 
$500-plus sets, disputes the belief 
that lower prices will enlarge the mar- 
ket for color television. Better sales- 
manship is the answer, the company 
feels. 

Motorola, one of the new entries 
into undcr-$400 competition, doesn't 
plan to spare the advertising horses 
as seen in the announcement last week 



AT 5 

Cigaret Advertising 

gressmen will certainly — and loudly 
— be heard from. 

The Harris committee always pro- 
vides a sympathetic forum to industry 
self-regulation — and both broad- 
casters and cigarct manufacturers will 
be able to present positive programs 
for ending the objectionable aspects 
of cigaret advertising. The tobacco 
firms are still awaiting (as of Spon- 
sor's deadline) comment from Justice 
Department on the anti-trust aspects 
of their joint agreement to bar glamor 
and health appeals and lures to the 
very young in cigaret advertising. 

With the Harris hearings due, to 
be held in slightly over two weeks 
(June 23-26), everything may speed 
up on all fronts. The committee action 
will spur decision by the tobacco 
industry code adherents to choose 
a representative administrator — the 
one who will be responsible for the 
final word on advertising and penalties 
for violations. 

The move will also prime further 
NAB action. NAB announced it would 
delay putting out detailed guidelines 
for code subscribers to its new re- 
strictions on youth and glamor appeal 
in cigarct commercials, until the 
tobacco industry's own code went into 
operation. But NAB may want to 
break out its own guidelines and pre- 
sent them to the Harris Committee as 
a part of broadcaster presentation. 
Although broadcasters stayed out of 
FTC oral hearings on its proposed 
cigaret advertising rules — it is doubt- 
ful if they will remain absent from a 
Harris hearing. 

More Join Color Tv Fray 

that the company is ending a four- 
year absence from network tv via a 
heavy September-December ad sched- 
ule on ABC. This is Motorola's first 
network schedule for color tv and, 
according to ABC, indicative of "the 
heavier use major manufacturers will 
make of network television in line 
with the increase of color set com- 
petition." 

Scars, Roebuck is entering the fray 
with a Japanese-manufactured set, 
but announced no retail price, al- 
though it is expected to be well below 
the $400 mark. 

Scars and Motorola have now join- 
ed the ranks of RCA, Admiral, Philco 
and Zenith in what appears to be 
shaping up as a full-scale price war. 



H, S. Meighian Pulls Out 
Of Videotape Productions 

New York — Howard S. Meigbu 
founder and president of Videolap 
Productions, Inc., has disposed of h 
stock interest in the company an 
withdrawn completely from the ©per. 
tion, 

A co-founder, 3M, assumes 10 
percent ownership. 

Because of Ms many other in>» 
ment and directorial interests, Meigha 
had found the day-to-day operation 
responsibilities of Videotape Produi 
tions too time-pressing and itfitiatt 
the discussions wth 3M. 

John B. Lanigan, vice president a? 
general manager sinee Videotape Pre 
Suctions' ineeption, replaces Meifto 
as operations chief. 

Network Pool of Election 
Results on the Horizon 

New York — Some sort of a 3* 
work pool of election results, wife 
could mean savings in the millions 30 
an end to viewer confusion, logins 
a distinct possibility for 1964, 

A CBS spokesman told: S?mx 
at presstime that a meetitrg has alrcac 
been arranged between Fred f 
Friendly, CBS news chief, Elm 
Lower of ABC and William R« If 
Andrew of NBC j© discuss the feasibi 
ity of pooled coverage. Trie meetir 
has been scheduled for early th 
week. 

Mc Andrew sparked the; acfiog ; 
a speech before NBC affiliafil I 
Beverly Kills when he cajled for £f 
three networks to join with the rnafi 
wire services in arranging poole 
coverage of election returns in 19J 
(see story, p. 15). ABC and Cil r 
sponded immediately, but suggesu 
that the poof should be set up lot tf 
1964 presidential race. 

CBS's Friendly went so far as J 
suggest partnership between CBS ar 
ABC for this year's elections if NB 
did not find it feasible to go alter 
with them, ABC's Lower readi 
agreed to the proposal. 

Top NBC sources told Sro>SK 
that the network is "amenable" to tr 
CBS-ABC proposal, but that the nc 
work had contraciural arrangemen 
with many groups to supply clcctic 
returns and that a great deal of mon£ 
was at stake. 

The two major wire services, A 
and UPI. also evinecd interest in tl 
pooled tabulation idea. 



Television Billings 
Increase 9.4 Percent 

New York — Network tv bill- 
ings are up for the first quarter 
of 1964— from $281,206,400 in 
net time and program billings 
for 1963 to $307,574,800 this 
year, or a gain of 9.4 percent. 

The March figures showed a 
9.1 percent hike, $105,230,400 
compared with $96,491,900 
last year. 

In the Television Advertising 
Bureau breakdown, gains were 
reported for all day parts. 
Weekend daytime billings rose 
16.7 percent over the previous 
year, and weekly nighttime bill- 
ings climbed 10.3 percent. 
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27 Cigarets— new brands, filters take up scare's slack 

/ ar-nicotine content, death labeled on each pack, and diversifi- 
cation. Mich as development oj cigaret-sized cigars, are other lad- 
ders being used by the cigaret industry in its climb 

33 Promoting a promotion 

Advertisers spending big dollars on tv sponsorship back them up 
with insertions in popular, penny-weight television logs 

34 Audio logos: an image in seven seconds— or less 

Advertisers show interest in "trademarks in sound," but defini- 
tions, uses and costs for broadcast ads are still vague 

TIME BUYING & SELLING 

38 Checklist for reps— the buyer's view 

Alert station reps should not call without specific market, product 
and program data, plus price and availabilities lists 

TV MEDIA 

40 Truval shirts makes first tv plunge 

Company uses fast, tight commercial, special camera lens; sets- 
spots for network women's programs prior to Father's Day 

RADIO MEDIA 

43 The big reach— radio 

Long appreciated for frequency and saturation, radio is now 
upheld for its great reach — as well as buying ease — in new 
Grmip W study relating to SO top stations in AO top markets 

SYNDICATION & SERVICES 

48 Time-and-dollar savers to check before shooting 

A leading Xew York film house has developed new "checklist" 
technique in an attempt to improve spot advertising on tv 

DEPARTMENTS 
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Q'ur \ ulco i ape make*, us In ing that w a> . I'rescn. c* 
the five look and sound of t\ commercials 
IHliethmg rUm ju-»t cant do! Onlv video tape 
(Scotch' m \M>. of course) records the ""pres- 
ence." sharpness and believabilm of the h\e t\ 
camera set eliminates the danger of an on-the- 
air goof. And let's face it a better looking picture 
makes for better sales' 

Convenient, too. Special effects on tape are push- 
button-fast. Instant plas back shows sou results immedi- 
atcl\ . \e\er a time-out for lab processing. ^ ou ma\ sa\ e 
weeks over film, with lower cost usuallv part of the bar- 
gain. Fact is. \crv few commercials today can't be done 
fhiicr ou tape than on tilm or li\e. Surprised ' 1 hen at 




lest call \our ncarbv t\ station or tape studio tor 
costing and counsel on >our next commercials, 
Alrfadv , o\ci lOrtn stations h.oc Mgr»evt up fot 
> \|\ cor prchen^ivc new assistance proura 11 
with the number growing everv dav H cu \t t- 

tlt>H\ n n'ta nihil rthri la nun I tilt, 

11 < // ti\ pi ihIik Him Kfi/K r 1 In Ip \ > 1 ta < t ill 
ihhoiiliti't of u</< ttipt I t Kinr/nra, \ (all 
vim 1 tin ill %iuhom. (If we haven't sehedu ed 
tuem \et. write 3M Magnetic Products. l\pt 
\H K -»>4 St Paul. Minn. ) r mw-trm 

magnetic Products Division 
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Publisher f s 
Report 

How the computer will buy time 

■ If you're Bfcwi rt'MKD and bewildered as you contemplate how 
a computer can pick the right station, then pity the poor timebuyer. 

To him falls the unenviable task of programing the monster so that 
the proper ingredients are sifted through its innards without indigestion 
Woe if his calculations and components aren't on the beam, For as { 
wrote in Sponsor several years ago when we did our first series Oft 
the computer, the result is likely to be GIGO. Translated this means 
"garbage in, garbage out." 

1 happen to believe that the computer age in media selection is 
coming on us faster than most station men and station representatives 
arr* willing to admit. Right now we're in a period of programing ex- 
perimentation and training. What to throw into the computer, and 
who's going to do the throwing, are still very much trial and error. 

What makes it hard for the station man or rep to accept about 
computer-buying is the hypnotic hold that the rating occupies in his 
thinking. For a number of years he has lived with the premise that 
the rating is practically everything when it comes to station selection. 

Now the pendulum is swinging, but not fast enough to detect the 
motion. 

The Broadcast Advertising Club of Chicago sees it happening. 
Late in May it staged an all-day computer seminar for admen, the 
first of its kind. In its call for action the BAC estimated that within 
four years every major ad agency in the broadcast field will be selecting 
media by computer. 

As 1 see it, the station buy of the future will be computerized with 
these three basic ingredients: 

Ingredient one — the rating: Ask your agency friends. They'll 
tell you that the rating will continue to be a basic computer ingredient. 
But it won't be everything. It can't be. You don't need a computer 
to compute a rating. Some agencies, some accounts will give the 
rating considerable weight in the programing mix, others less. 

Ingredient two — demographic data: You'll be hearing more from 
agencies about the need for statistical data than anything else. Jn. my 
last week's column 1 quoted Mai Beville of NBC as urging stations 
to appoint research directors who can furnish evaluations Of ratings, 
market data, audience composition figures. This suggestion envision*; 
the urgent call for all kinds of factual data. Jim Seiler of ARB recently 
predicted the growing need for demographic breakdowns. He expects 
to do a heav\ business in supplying such information. 

Ingredient three — personal judgment information: Sonic agency 
experts say that this area will test the true skill of the media pro- 
gramed his knowledge of stations. Many kinds of station evaluations 
that can be answered only on the basis of personal judgment will btf 
programed into the computer. Each will be given a rating. Included 
in this category might be such ingredients as station reach, station 
image, audience responsiveness, staff know-how, station cooperation, 
public son ice record, editorializing record, whether station is a member 
of the NAB 1 \ or Radio Code. 

This is how time will bo boimht sooner than you think. 
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LET'S TALK MOVIES! 

LA ST V 111 A R W T IC TV Ti:iJ]( AST 

• ISO FEATURE FILMS NEVER BE- 
FORE BHOWN BY A CONNECTICUT 
TELEVISION STATION. 

• 157 FEATURE FILMS NEVER BE- 
FORE SHOWN BY A CONNECTICUT 
OR A WESTERN MASSACH USETTS 
TELEVISION STATION. 

NOT ONLY NEW. BUT FINE MOVIES, 
^5 U H. 

On The Waterfront . . . Sayonara . . . Man in the dray Ft 
Suit . . . Ruby (km try . . . The Old Man and the Sea . . . 
The Bad Seed . . . Duel in the Sun . . . Battle Cry 
. . . The Spirit of St. Louis . . . No Time for Sergeants 
. . . Hereules . . . At ilia the Hun . . . The Pa jam a 
Game . . . A Faee in the Croud . . . Kiss Them 
for Me . . . Indiscreet . . . The Gift of Love . . . 
Man in a Cocked Hat . . . Home Before Dark 
, . . Top Secret Affair . . . Too Much. Too 
Soon . . . The Lady Killers . . . and more. 

THIS YEAR, WTIC-TV 
HAS CONTINUED TO 
ENCHANT ITS 
AUDIENCE WITH — 

Auntie Mame . . . The Dark at the Top of the Stairs . . . 
The Nun's Story . . . Bachelor Party . . . Cash McCall 
. . . Ice Palace . . . Marjorie Mornings tar . . . Tall Story 
. . . The Fugitive Kind . . . The Hanging Tree . . . Happy 
Anniversary . . . The Miracle . . . Hercules I 'nchained . . . 
The Night Holds Terror . . . Thief of Bagdad . . . Wall; 
Into Hell . . . Wonders of Aladdin . . . Aphrodite 
vtiifi many, mum more tn come! 



For television leadership in movies, look to 

WTICTV3 

HA RT FOR D, CO NNKCTICl T 

r m r*n V) s k i\"t 1 «] i > iiv i iaiihi.\(;ton. 

RIGUTKR & PARSONS. INC. 
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TALENT DEPRESSION 

It is bceoniing tacltl) obvious 
that the free system of television 
is reluctant but ready to move into 
pay tv It the cccinamic threat be- 
gins to shape up as drastically as 
they believe it can. 

While NiSC's Robert Krntner 
told us in a press conference here 
in licverlv Hills that the network 
will not be following the sugges- 
tion of 'NAB's LeRoy Collins to 
educate the public against the 
"dangers" of pay tv. there is. sortiS 
active bi-lateraj education going on 
among stations in this area. 

But most Interesting h> the pre- 
dominant, pro pay tv attitude among 
the top name talent in this enter- 
tainment center. Some, like Bob 
Hope, simply say. "U will be a 
good thing." But in quiet, serious 
corner-conversation with people 
like Lome Green and Jonathan 
Winters, the concern they nave for 
the sudden dearth of work for the 
nation's huge talent poo! cannot 
be taken lightly. And while they 
admit that the actor's pay tv take 
could be "a sizable piece of 
changed thev insist that availabi- 
lity of work is the prime target 

An of f-the- record list of mwty 
names in show business, who are 
living in ;i comparative state of 
depression, disclosed that it is not 
unusual for a recent $150,000 
sear man to have earned under 
SI 0.000 last year. 

1 hat's whs it's interesting to 
examine attitudes surrounding the 
new network schedules and the 
views on the reduction of half- 
hour programs. I here are scales to 
be balanced if free tv is to win 
the loyalty of all segments of the 
industry 
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41/2 Year Fight Over 

Congratulations on your con- 
tinuing battle for radio and es- 
pecially for the excellent article — 
"Radio: Bigger. Healthier. Pros- 
perous" — in the May 25 issue. 

I would be much interested in 
obtaining at least 1 000 reprints of 
this article and wonder if they 
will be available. 

After four and a half years of 
battling and a tremendous finan- 
cial expense ... we have at long 
last reecived permission to move 
our studio facilities to suburban 
Richfield south of Minneapolis 
and beam north over the Twin 
Cities with 5000 watts day and 
night and we shall also increase 
our FM power and go to stereo. 

Wn ham V. Stewart 

President 

WPIiC-AM-l-M 

Minneapolis 



Happy with Crocker 

We are most pleased with the 
recognition we have received in 
Sponsor (May 18) for producing 
the Hetty Crocker scries for Doyle 
Dane & Hern bach. As you know, 
this is the second year this scries 
has reecived sueh eritieal aeelaim. 

We thank you again, for this 
and the plaudits for our other 
award winning commercials. A 
slight correction, however. In the 
editorial wc were listed ineorrcetly 
as Telestudios instead of Tele- 
Video Productions. 

Uvn K AlIN 

Account Supervisor 

/ We- 1 idea ProdiiCtions 

\'ew York 



Not Tough on NBC 

In the May 18th issue of 
SrossoK. \ou had an article in 
the Sponsor Scope section indicat- 
ing "NBC's birds-eye view of how 
agencies feel about it and com- 
petition." This article stated that 
Mem on A: Bowles is tough on 
NBC-1 V anil is partial to' CBS- 
I V. 

While 1 his intormaiion was pre- 
sumably passed on to you bv NBC. 
I would like to point 0111 on be- 
h ilf of Benton A Bowles that this 



statement is not true. The article 
implies that if we are tough on 
NBC we must then be soft on 
CBS. A look at the record would 
show that this is not true. During 
the past year, Benton & Bowles 
has been agency of record of five 
of the top 15 shows on nighttime 
network television. All of these 
were on CBS. Therefore, tfe 
would suggest that our puretesta 
process has been superior in being 
able to purchase programs that 
achieve very high ratings for out 
clients. If NBC could match Wm 
record, we would not hesitate t© 
purchase programs from thai net- 
work. 

We think the important thing 
to consider is that we and our 
clients objectively eOnsidelf all 
offers from each of the three 
networks before arriving at recom- 
mendation. We do not utilize a 
different Criterion for one network, 
as compared to another. The fSM 
ord eonfirms our prowess. 

We thought you might be w 
terCsted in our thoughts about thjl 
matter. 

Bern Kanner 

I 'ice President 
Director of Media 
lienton & Howies Inc. 
Sew York 



Jeff, Too 




. . . even Jeff likes the new Spon- 
sor format. 

Art Htxni 

Director of Advertising 
and Program Promotion 
WVM-TY 
Sew York 

it? xoiu: At least it proves his dad 
takes it home to read. Thanks. 

SPQM&.R 



Chicago's pre-eminent Natural History Museum 

. . . first to establish a recognized exhibit of animal and 
plant life from the major regions of the world. 

Chicago's WGN — first of all Mid -America radio stations 
in homes reached— because it offers better coverage of 
everything, everywhere that interests people. 

WGN 
IS 

CHICAGO 

the most respected call letters in broadcasting 




MAY NEVER BE A SEAPLANE PIONEER* - 



WKZO-TV MARKET 
COVERAGE AREA • NCS '61 




$aft>tj> p* teat i &tf etttmatet inly, stiffen f »tny dejects 
snj I m a t v <■/ »» e mjtfnjl a ft J m if ,4 . an J may 
o* nj? n t i e ss sw£ii m .* u> m nr { true auJitnces. 




BUT... WKZO-TV Buoys Up Sales 

in Greater Western Mkhi§an! 

From takeoff in the morning to touch-down at night, 
it's fair weather aloft for advertisers on WKZO-TV — 
seen by more viewers than any Michigan station 
outside Detroit. Here's how KSI (Nov., '63) logs it; 

• 9 a.m. to noon, weekdays, high-flying WKZO-TV 
has 83' more viewers than .Station "B." 

• Noon to 3 p.m., weekdays, WKZO-TV glides 
across the screen - of 25 ( f ( more viewers than 
Station "B." 

• 7:30 lo 11 p.m., Sunday through Saturday, 
WKZO-TV lands in jt^ more sets than does 
Station " H." 

Let your hot pilot from Avery- Knoclel tell you 
everything that's Roger about WKZO-TV! And if Wit 
want all the rest of upstate Michigan north having, 
add WWW WWrr-TV, Carlillac-Sault Ste. Marie, 
to vonr WK/O-TY schedule. 

*/« / y 19, the i'.S. Xavy's NC-4 made the first Atlantic aircraft crmsm 



WKZ0TV 

100,000 WATTS • CHANNEL f • 1000' TOWIR 
Studios In Both Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids 
For Greater Western Michigan 
Avtry-Knodrl, Inc.,, Exclusive Natipnal Rtprnentolivei 
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THE WEEK in WASHINGTON 

PRESSTlME REPORT FROM OUR WASHINGTON NEWS BUREAU 



June 196U 

The heavily detailed reporting of tv program and commercial practices 
favored by th^ FCC may trigger a final court test of commission rights over 
broadcaster programming and commercial decisions. 



During last week's otherwise routine oral hearing on the disputed ques- 
tionnaires , two possibilities were predicted: The FCC nay one day be totally 
barred by the Supreme Court from asking any questions about programs or com- 
mercials on renewal or any ether forms--or the high court may direct the FCC 
to maintain surveillance in the public interest . 

The court test would be on FCC ' s right to vault over the freedom of ex- 
pression guaranteed in the First Amendment to get to the goal of serving the 
public interest on the licensed airwaves . No question was raised on FCC s 
right to enforce statutory prohibitions, such as the one against obscenity. 

FCC chairman E. William Henry said he would welcome a court test, and 
wandered why there had been none to date. NAB counsel Douglas Anello said the 
association would be happy to help any reputable broadcaster with a "good" 
case against the FCC for coercion in the programming area. But the drama hit 
peak when two topnotch Washington communications attorneys , Ted Pierson and 
Harry Plotkin, took opposite sides of the argument of FCC 1 s right to look 
into programming practices . 

Pierson, of Pierson, Ball and Dowd, speaking for RKO-General, Time -Life 
Broadcasting and others, said his firm was ready to take the proposed detailed 
reporting form right on up to the Supreme Court if FCC puts it through--on 
constitutional grounds . 

Pierson said that for his clients ' sake, he (like all other broadcaster 
spokesmen at the oral hearing) would prefer the shorter, more general program 
query devised by the special industry-FCC committee. But if there is to be a 
court showdown, "the more outrageous the forms, the better for our case . " 

The attorney had no doubt that he could prove the reporting requirements 
are coercive and directive, as commissioner Rosel Hyde has consistently held. 
Citing a roster of cases, Pierson said no court would ever grant the FCC the 
right to interfere with licensee 1 s freedom of expression on such limitless 
consideration as "the public interest. " Pierson flatly holds that the FCC has 
no right to inspect programming --past . present or future, "ovtr-all" or indi- 
vidual , entertainment or commercial. He believes high court would decide all 
of it is off limits for FCC. 

I 

Harry Plotkin. speaking for th* Station Repr^s ntativ s Assn. . was 'ust 
as sweeping— in the other direction. He feels suiie a court t st will uphold 
tCC's right and duty to keep track of programming. 

The panel of commissioners froze to complete attention wh n, at the end 
of many dragging hours of repetitive comment, Plotkin briefly and bluntly 
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urged them to come right out in the open : "Whether you like it or mot, you 
mist and do make programming judgments constantly. . . . Admit it. There is no 
easy way out. In fairness to the licensees, state your policies and what you 
think- -even if you are heavily, criticized for it." But look at programming 
with "self-restraint, " said Plotkin. Arbitrary or capricious decisions would 
be corrected by the courts. 

The five main parts of the FCC's long-form for tv program .reporting will 
be conversation pieces for a good while, perhaps for years, if they hit the 
courts. So herewith, a brief re sume : 

Part A admonishes the licensee to be accurate , promise data will be 
checked with performance at renewal. It asks for report of any "significant 11 
program changes. Real weight of the inquiry is in parts B through E, FCC 
favors annual reporting but may agree to third-year tally for Some aspects. 

Part B : Community -Needs Survey . .Broadcaster must canvass community 
leaders and relate findings to his programming for coming year. Survey stays 
on public record at the station. Program categories number If? and include 
a controversial "programming designed for an audience smaller than the general 
viewing public" — presumably the elite -minority chairman Henry worries over, 

Part C: Past and Proposed Programming . Fact sheets needed for eight pro- 
gram types in three composite weeks. Breakouts include local-live, network, 
minority-elite and children's programs. Also, FCC wants tally of public af- 
fairs "specials" geared to broadcaster's own estimate of the "most important 1 ' 
public problems of his license period and also any planned cutback in promised 
news, public affairs, religious, agricultural and instructional programs.; 

Part D: Commercial Practices — Past and Proposed , Includes tally of 
FCC's disputed "interruptions" category (with-in program announcements)., Lat- 
ter may cover public service announcements as well as commercials, and also 
announcements for future sponsored shows. Industry may have pleaded success-* 
fully for delay on this until NAB's clutter studies are concluded. 

Again, test base is three composite weeks. Breakout would have to be 
made by amount of commercial time (in hours and minutes) and by percentages of 
broadcast segments. Licensee must state his future policy on maximum commer- 
cial time and compare it with previous license period. 

Part E: General Station Policies and Practices . For programming and doiB- 
mercials, what are they? (No need to submit NAB codes, says FCC.) How much 
does local management decide, and how much deciding is done by "outsiders," 
such as absentee owners and nets? 

Storer Broadcasting provided a horrendous but careful tally of the mom 
than 135 documents a licensee would need to submit for long-form requirements. 
"Past and Proposed" program breakdowns alone would require Si exhibits. 

At one point, FCC chairman Henry said the main purpose of having so much 
detail on record was to catch "misrepresentations" by broadcasters not living 
up to promises. FCC finds back-and-forth of letter of inquiry too time-con- 
suming. Washington spokesman for ABC, attorney Joseph Kittner, strongly Urged 
the FCC not to burden all tv broadcasters to catch delinquents, 
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NBC Affiliates Get 64-65 Story 

Network's high command details programing and sales 



Beverly Hills, Calif. — Just un- 
der 400 affiliates received confirma- 
tion last week of uhat most of them 
ahead) know about the 1964-65 
season of television programs on 

ill the network's overdue annual 
session with its affiliates, delayed 
by the Kennedy t raged). 395 af- 
filiates — of whom 192 were from 
radio outlets — gathered to hear 
the NBC high command detail the 
logistics of the fall program sched- 
ule battle with the two competing 
networks. 

The usual mild griping that pre- 
cedes a new season was evident, 
in corridors and parlor suites mem- 
bers with charts and tables prognos- 
ticated how the rank of NBC. ABC 
• ifid CBS will finish for the season. 
'Much of the disenchantment seemed 
o he with increases in full-hour 
ind 90-minute shows. 

NBC and CBS will both have 14 
>ne-hour shows: ABC. 12. In the 
pD-minute or over category . ABC 
a ill have one. NBC w ill have four. 
TBS will have none. A matter of 
:oricern was the percentage of new 
| wgraming out of which the net- 
work will get a crack at leadership 
.talus. In total number of programs 
fn prime even inn time. CBS will 
lave 34. ABC 32 and NBC 25. 

But the icing on the cake came 
'ram Don Durgin. vice president. 
NiBC television network sales, who 
old the affiliates that the network 
vill post record sales in all cate- 
gories for 1964 — nighttime, da>- 
ime. news, sports. Today and 
fmuyhi shows. 

In reporting NBC's record sales 
>aec. Durgin showed 24' i hours 
>f programing each week on NBC- 
TV. 12 l/ 2 hours of which are fully 
•Old. CBS has 14' z hours anil 
VIC 6' 2 hours, he said. 

One reason the sales chief cited 
or NBC's strong sales pace was 
hat oniv 25 percent of its sched- 
"ic (12 of 49 half-hours) represents 
psf. untried programing. CBS will 



replace 36 percent of its nighttime 
schedule; ABC. 38 percent. 

lhis vcar, with six. NBC w ill 
again lead other networks in the 
number of nighttime programs 
full) sponsored by one national 
advertiser, Durgin reported. 

"Perhaps the simplest way I can 
summarize the magnitude of NBC- 
l'V's healthy sales trend." he told 
the executives, "is to tell you that 
the NBC Television Network's sta- 
tion compensation checks to you 
for the second quarter will total 
52.000.000 more than last year 
which, as you know, was a record 
year in sales for the network." 

Walter D. Scott, executive vice 
president in charge of the NBC 
Television Network, pictured the 
1964-65 schedule as "a strong new 
competitive effort . . . improving 
Continued en pau'f I ft 



Beverly Mitts, Calif. — Pooling 
coverage of the 1 966 elections by 
the three networks and the major 
wire services has been proposed bv 
William McAndrew. executive vice 
president in charge of NBC News. 

1 he proposal, presented to the 
annual affiliates convention, is act- 
ually confined to the collection of 
election returns and would have 
nothing to do w ith the analysis, 
forecasting, interpretation or w ith 
demographic information. It would 
also not involve the use of com- 
puter information bv the th ree net- 
works. 

"This (pool coverage | has been 
discussed informally ahead) by the 
three networks and one press asso- 
ciation." McAndrew s said. Safe 
guess is that the wire service is \t\ 
( See Sponsor. June 1 . p. IS). 

"We realize that the die is east 
for this year, but we wou'd like to 



Sales Achievements Reported 
By NBC's Don Durgin 

• 1 oday - " 1 onight" — sales will 
exceed $26.000, 000 in 1964, an 
all-time high. 

• Daytime — high level of sales 
has nearly 1 00 quarter hours per 
week sold during typical week. 

• Sports — In NBC's ambitious 
sports scheduling, NCAA Foot- 
ball is SRO. 

• News — Nine of the ten w eek I) 
quarter hours in the "Huntley - 

Brinkley Report" are sold 52 
weeks firm through Sept. 1965. 

• Nighttime — Automobile expen- 
ditures already booked for 1 964- 

65 on NBC exceed $45,000,000. 

• Specials — Sales, said Mr. Dur- 
gin. followed the web's dominance 
in this program form. NBC car- 
ried eight of the top 1 5 rated spe- 
cials during the 1963-64 season. 



suggest that, immediately after Nov . 
3. the three network news chiefs 
and representatives of the wire 
serv ices meet a nd discuss the possi- 
bility of working out a rrangements 
for gathering returns. It is our hope 
that, with the cooperation of all 
concerned, we v\ ill be able to work 
out an equitable arrangement which 
would be put into effect when we 
cover the 1966 congressional elec- 
tions." he said. 

Tremendous amounts are cur- 
rently spent on duplicated work, 
and the networks would, if the pool 
can be effected, then have more 
money to cover other aspects of 
the coverage job 

McAndrew said that the 1 964 
convention and election coverage 
bv NBC is budgeted at S6.0O0.0OO. 
and costs for continued advance- 
ment in the methods of covering 
future elections w ill not decrease 



NBC's McAndrew Proposes All Network 
Pooling of 1966 Election Coverage 
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Affiliates . . . 

CtmUnuetl from page 15 
MBC's position across the board, 
every night of the week." 

Scott cited Gulf Oil's complete 
sponsorship of NBC's convention 
and election coverage — 15 months 
in advance — as an example of 
faith of audiences and advertisers," 
and that during the past season 
'"our night time schedule led in 
young adult viewers — all adults 
under 40, housewives under 35 and 
adult males under 40." 

According to chairman of the 
affiliates group, Louis Read, "'we've 
got problems, but they're in day- 
time." The prime time schedule, 
he felt, had more supporters than 



NBC-CBS Look to Future of 
Net Tv Program Development 

West Coast is locale for huddles on what 
lies ahead for audiences, agencies, advertisers 



knockers. 



Beverly Hills, Calif. — Program 
planning and development was 
high on the minds of the leader- 
ship of networks last week. 

While Mort Werner, vice presi- 
dent for programs, NBC Televi- 
sion Network, began his report to 
the meeting of NBC affiliates in 
Beverly Hills with the statement 
that "the two most important words 
in my vocabulary at this moment 
are 'program development', CBS- 
TV leadership began three days of 
program development meetings in 
Hollywood with Jim Aubrey, 



Sunday-Through-Saturday on NBC 



Following is a Sunday - 
through - Saturday capsule re- 
sume of NBC-TV's fall night- 
time schedule: 



Sunday: 

6:30-7:30 
6:30 p.m. 
Wonderful 
(7:30-8:30 
7:30 p.m. CT) 
Show (8:30-9 
7:30-8 p.m. 
9-10 p.m. ET-P 



Profiles in Courage 
p.m. HP-PI ; 5:30- 
CT). Walt Disney's 
World of Color 
p.m. ET-P I': 6:30- 



Wednesday: The Virginian 
(7:30-9 p.m. ET-PT; 6:30-8 
p.m. CT). Wednesday Night at 
the Movies: (9-11 p.m. ET- 
PT; 8-10 p.m. CT). 



Daniel Boone 
p.m. ET-PT; 6:30- 



, The 
p.m, 
CT). 
F; 8-9 



The Rogues (10- 1 
PI; 9-10 p.m. CT). 



Bill Dana 
ET-PT; 
Bonanza 
p.m. CT). 
p.m. ET- 



Bristol 
r_i> i - 



Moiichn: 90 

(7:30-9 'p.m. 
p.m. CI). "I he Andy 
Show (9-10 p.m. PI 
p.m. CD. Ih 
Hour (10- 1 I 
10 p.m. CT). 



Court 
6:30-8 
Williams 
IT; 8-9 
Alfred Hiteluoi k 
p.m. K I'-P I ; 9- 



Tlmrsday 

(7:30-8:30 
7:30 p.m. CT). Dr. Kildare 
(8:30-9:30 p.m. ET-PT; 7:30- 
8:30 p.m. CT). Hazel (9:30- 
10 p.m. ET-PT; 8:30-9 p.m. 
CT ) . Kraft Suspense Theatre/ 
Perry Coino's Kraft Music Hall: 
(10- 1 1 p.m. ET-PT; 9-10 p.m. 
CP). 

Fridav: International Show- 
time (7:30-8:30 p.m. ET-PT: 
6:30-7:30 p.m. CP). Bob Hope 
Presents the Chrxsler Theatre 
(8:30-9:30 p.m. ET-PT; 7:30- 
8:30 p.m. CT). The Jack Benin- 
Show (9:30-10 p.m. ET-PT; 



Tuesday: Mr. \ovak (7:30- 
8:30 F I -P I ; n:30-7:3O CI >. 
the Man from I V ( / ./ . 
(8:30-9:30 p m. 1 I PI . "\ 10- 
8:30 p.m. ( I ). I hat U as f he 
U erk I hat Was (9:30-10 p.m. 
F I -PI ; 8:30-9 p.m. CI ). Bell 
I elephoiu Hour and actuality 
specials ( 1 0-1 I p.m. F I -P I ; «>"- 
10 p m. CT). 



8.30-9 p.m 
Show (10- 1 
10 p.m. CT) 



CT). The Jack Paar 
I p.m. FT- IT; 9- 



SaUinhn: Flipper (7:30-8 
p.m. FI-IT; 6:30-7 p.m. CT). 
I amous Adventures of Mr. Ma- 
v<><> (8-8:30 p.m. E'l -IT; 7- 
7 30 p.m. CT). Saturday Wight 
ai the Movies- (9-11 p.m. HI- 
PS 8-10 p.m. CI ). 



president, and Mike Dann, pro- 
graming vice president, huddling 
with West Coast's program chief 
Hunt Stromberg, vice presidirfl 
John Reynolds and CBS vice prgg| 
dent for programs, Harold Graham 

According to NBC's Werner, tW 
network is now looking as far a., 
five years ahead with "active dis- 
cussions on well over one hundrec 
projects," and is "planning anc 
developing, with suppliers, project, 
that may not be in the schedtlk 
until five years from now." 

NBC will utilize at least W 
such in the coming season, out 0 
four comedy series: one by writ 
Goodman Ace; one titled Pk 
Don't Eat the Daisies; Campo 4* 
(one of 12 projects of NBC "P» 
ductions); and a half-hour com* 
called Steptoe & Son. 

"As a matter of fact," Mr. Wcr 
ncr said, "it looks like we 
about 37 projects in the works 
this moment, including hour sbmvs 
half-hour comedies and daytim 
projects." 

Over a dozen of the projge 
camc out of the first major meet 
ing with MGM, Mr. Werner salt] 
adding that several program 
were in the works with Warn)! 
Bros, and a long list under fij* 
cussion with UniversaJ. 

Discussions arc continuing wit] 
over two dozen production Con 
panics, including Desilu, Fou: 
Star. Goodson-Todman, MGV 
Revue, Screen Gems and Warner 

Program packagers meeting $M 
the CBS-TV program high eon, 
mand have reps from both Wii 
York and Hollywood in on tl| 
discussions that arc taking in 
month jump on 1965-66, and if! 
ting an early date record for ClU] 
ticketing a full schedule. 

Accepting presentations Fp> 
independent as well as major m 
panics, CBS' confab is report 
to include reps from Paramoun 
Talent Associates, Goodsofl-Tftw 
man. and Plautus Productioi 
along with MGM-TV and 
Universal TV. 
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Hear: All Radio Systems Go 



j dimensions, sales and service get plaudits from 
larnoff, McDaniel, Redd; FC&B's Foote 
lays admen catching up to spectacular trend 



Beverly Hills, Calif. — The world 
if advertisers ;ind agencies is now 
•ginning lo catch up with the spec- 
ial lar trend of radio which is en- 
oyiug a tremendous boom in the 
Hirehase and use of sets. Fmerson 
oote, chairman of the board of 
dcCann-Erickson Inc., told the 
BBC affiliates meeting here last 
1st week. 

Mr, Foote warned the meeting 
\ecutives that skepticism about 
radio and its place in the scheme 
things — on the part of the 
gency-advertiser world — is not 
oing to die out easily." 

In urging the NBC affiliates to 
kkjt more .stress on case histories 
•f successful marketing through ra- 
tio, Mr. Foote said that the greater 
• se of the time-proved device of the 
uceess story should be stressed 
.hiTe "a happy outcome of the ra- 
'io industry's efforts to set new re- 
jearclt standards" is pending. 

"Radio," Robert L. Redd, execu- 
nv vice president. Western Divi- 
sion, Erwin W'asey, Ruth muff & 
Cyan Inc., told the meeting, is about 
So take a giant step in growth "such 
I you never dreamed . . . because 
adio is where the ideas are." 
Mr. Redd outlined several new 
| imensions of radio. 



"Radio today is irreplaceable; 
Radio requires only the cars . . . 
radio is the only medium that steals 
no time from anyone." 

"Radio is everywhere: The age 
of the Dick Tracy wrist radio is 
obsolete. This morning we are en- 
tering the age of the lapel button 
radio." 

"Radio is proliferating: Pulse 
modulation . . . the simultaneous 
transmission over one frequency 
... of several programs," will per- 
mit the listener to select news, op- 
era, sports or drama. 

Mr. Redd cited a device perfected 
by M.l.T. that counts radio sets 
turned on in passing autos and tab- 
ulates the station to which the 
driver is listening. "Radio will adopt 
accountability: Radio will be able 
to document its advertising effec- 
tiveness to an advertiser's satisfac- 
tion," he said. 

"Radio will be an integral part 
in modern marketing theory: New 
use of automated marketing cannot 
operate without the mass contact 
radio can provide economically." 

The agency executive said that 
with listenership up twenty-five 
percent in only the past two years, 
radio's financial future is enviable. 

In the area of NBC's healthy 





obert W. Sirnoff chairman of the board of NBC, greeting Jonathan Winters during reception 
pf affiliate*, start and producers in Beverly Hills. 



Emerson Foote told NBC affiliates that admen 
are awaking to radio boom 



economy, W illiam K McDaniel. ex- 
ecutive vice president in charge of 
NBC Radio, claimed that "since 
1 960, more advertisers have bought 
more time on NBC than on any 
other radio network. " 

"Throughout 1963," he added. 
"NBC's share of the sponsored hours 
on all three networks was 38 per- 
cent. In the first four months of 
1 964. we have 40 percent." 

It was during the radio sessions 
that the affiliated radio stations of 
NBC presented :i citation to Robert 
W. Sarnoff. chairman of the board 
of NBC, for his "zealous advocacy 
of quality programing, and for 
steadfast devotion to the highest 
ideals in broadcasting." Mr. Sarn- 
off said, in part, "only radio can 
keep a person no matter where 
he is — continuously in touch with 
the world, prov ide food for thought, 
companionship of music and the 
excitement of sports competition," 

Mr. S.irnoff s.iid he is convinced 
the most useful broadcast service 
to the eommunilv is performed by 
network-affiliated stations \nd. he 
added. "If a station can do it bet- 
ter than a network, then the net- 
work should not duplicate it." 
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Sarnoff Leaps to Defense of Multi-Ownership 




Sarnoff 



"contrary to realities.' 



Beverly Hills, Calif. — Concen- 
trating his lire on critics of multiple 
station ownership, Robert W. Sar- 
noff, NBC board chairman, told the 
network's radio and tv affiliates 
that foes of multi-ownership in- 
dulge in the unwarranted assump- 
tion that full and free competition 
demands maximum dispersion. 

Although his address covered 
the board spectrum of industry 
problems, pay tv. CATV, govern- 
ment restraint, color tv and UHF. 
the bulk of the speech was devoted 
to multi-ownership of stations, in- 
cluding stations owned by news- 
papers and magazines. 

liquating bigness with badness, 
he said, "has long been invalidated 
by the experience of our economy 
and society, which demonstrates 
that large undertakings demand 
large resources and combinations 
of skills — whether in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy, in heavy 
industry, in mass distribution, in 
the operation of government." 

1 he position of those who would 
curb station combinations, he said, 
is primarily based on the value 
of multiplicity of voices in news, 
information and other influences 
on public opinion an objective 
he supports. Hut. he argued, "di- 
versity of voices has meaning only 
for the individual market. This is 
the very principle recognized and 
amply protected by the 'duopoly* 



Touching all broadcast bases, NBC chief 
critical of pay tv and CATV; sees bright 
prospects for color and educational tv 



rule, prohibiting oyvnership of more 
than one station yvithin a single 
area. The principle is meaningless 
when applied to ownership of 
multiple stations serving separate 
areas," he added. 

Sarnoff decried fears that "a 
single corporate entity owning sta- 
tions in separate localities may im- 
pose a uniform set of program 
standards, unrelated and unsuited 
to the differing interests of these 
separate communities. This is not 
only contrary to the realities of ex- 
perience, but disregards the basic 
legal responsibility of each station 
to assess and meet the interests 
of its own community; and it ig- 
nores the compelling economic ne- 
cessity for each station to follow 
such a course if it is to compete 
effectively for local public favor." 

In discussing "positive public 
benefits" of multi-ownership, the 
NBC board chairman pointed out 



Other areas covered by the 

• Color tv. "It will lift all of 
television to a new level, increas- 
ing its audience attraction, enlarg- 
ing its value to present sponsors 
and drawing to it whole classifica- 
tions of local and national advertis- 
ing that television has never cap- 
tured." 

• I 'IFF. With mandatory all- 
channel receivers, with the increas- 
ing need for additional stations 
in scarce-facility major markets and 
the settlement of government 
policy on I'HF. there is a potential 
of further sharpening competition, 
the stimulation of additional sour- 
ces of programing, multiplying 
services and increasing opportuni- 
ties for network affiliations. But, 
he warned, "vvc must also be alert 
to pressures for expediting I'HF 
development artificially and sus- 
t lining it synthetically." 

• ( A I V. "We believe that the 
m. |oritv of CATV systems have 



that these oyvners have been leader 
in the industry, not followers, tb 
they have been in the vanguard , 
program creativity and have usfc 
their financial resources liberally 
in less lucrative areas of broadeas 
such as news, special events, eduea 
tion and cultural programs. 

Continuing, he said that a par 
tieular value served by m 
ownership by the networks is ih 
financial support it provides, fi 
the television network entgrpri 
which operates under "enormou 
financial hazards." It was this sup 
port that enabled the radio net 
works to weather the years M 
heavy losses "while adjusting to thl 
realities of television," he said. 

Similarly, he said, "the valut 
of ncyvspaper-owned stations is Ifu 
contribution they make to 
economic stability of newspapc 
and consequently to the priceioj 
institution of a free press." 



NBC chief in his address 

benefited the public by bringin 
television to small unserved area 
and by enlarging choices of pr 
graming in other communities wit 
minimum service . . . But nOv 
CATV seems to be reaching ou 
well beyond those areas. 

• l*ay tv. NBC continues op 
posed to over-tbe-air pay tv im 
would withdraw frequencies fror 
public broadcasting, but reject 
any notion of government prOK 
tion against yvired pay tv "cmd 
though yve recognize that its coma 
quenecs can have the same advers 
effects as wireless pay tv." 

• Educational tv. It vvi.ll, "com 
plcment the role of eonmieraL 
broadcasters and provide a Qffl| 
tinuing test of audience inJUSc&s* 
in such specialized piaterifth 
Sarnoff added that if educations 
programing is effective, it yvill ale 
stimulate commercial broadlf 
ers. 
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lient Bonus in NBC Junket Tab 



lleverh 1 1 Ills, Cnlif. — An carl} 
pitch for audiences — a bonus con- 
sumer promotion — on behalf of 
clients who lia\e signed onto NHC"s 
1964 fall line-up, was underway 
two da\s before the network's af- 
filiates gathered on the West Coast 
Inst week. 

At a tab that could reach $40.- 
000, NBC flew press representa- 
tives from all over the nation into 
Los A uncles and housed them at the 




Robert E. Kintner, president of NBC, is receiv- 
ing line at reception for affiliates, stars and 
produceri. 



swank Beverly Hilton, then began 
a series of junkets, lunches, dinners 
and entertainment hinged on the 
network's best names who were 
simultaneously a\ ailable for plan- 
ned and off-the-cuff interviews and 
press conferences. 

Copv that will pas off for the 
Chrysler Corp. in bringing \iewers 
to the Hob fto/>e Chrysler Shon 
began immediate!} following a golf 
driving contest and buffet dinner at 
the comedian's home. While Hope 
ribbed drivers, duffers and divot 
diggers alike. Y&R's vice president 
ami associate director of program- 
ing. Robert I). Hussey. Hollywood, 
distributed Chrysler imprinted 
lighters, kev chains, golf balls. 

The Hope-tee-do followed a long 
VIP treatment day at Disneyland 
which will I ike K pav off the year 
around when columnists are view- 
ing and reviewing Wonderful World 
of (Olor, sponsored b\ RCA and 
Hastnian Kodak. 

An early brunch with Jack 
Benin. next morning, evoked 
quips and laugh lines that will be 
used in columns of reminder-bait 
bringing viewers to the tube for 
Benny. Miles Laboratories and 
State I •'arm Insurance. 



Jack Benny: On Commercial Creativity 



Hollywood — Comedian Jack 
Benny told Sponsor that top 
name talent is ver\ aware of the 
problems and tumult surround- 
ing the word "commercial," just 
as they are collective!} aw are 
of the client's need to get com- 
mercial impact that w ill deliver 
results. 

As Benin sees it. the ans- 
wer — in part at least — is to 
bring the creative level of the 
commercial up to that of the 
program so that the entertain- 
ment values match in a w ay 
that will take the "interruptive- 
ness" out of the commercial. 

The comedian, whose personal 
sell for Jello has in main wnvs 
been credited with salvaging the 
product from doom, will be — 
along with Don Wilson and 



others on his program — doing 
integrated com mercials for Miles 
Labs and State Farm I n sura nee. 
The sponsor. Benny feels, gets 
much more out of the integrated 
commercial performed b\ the 
headline r and in-program ta- 
lent, particular!} on a corned} 
show . 

"A whole show," he sa\s. 
"built around a visit to the 
client's plant, while commercial 
in its entirety, could still be 
ver} funny." And w ith Benny's 
track record, such commercials 
can pa} off well at the cash re- 
gister. That Benin is cash regis- 
ter conscious is also evident in 
his retort to the question of why 
he moved to NBC. Said Jack 
Benin . "I'm like Irma LaDouce 
— I uo where the monev is." 



ASI Plans Automated 
Research Center, Theatre 
Hollywood In tune w ith the 
growing qualitative trend in audi- 
ence and consumer research. Audi- 
ence Studies. I nc has plans on the 
drawing boards lor a unique, full} 
automated research center and 
theatre aimed at encompassing all 
phases of research 

I he three-story building on Sun- 
set Boulevard is slated for com- 
pletion by the end ol the year and 
will feature a 450-scat theatre, w ith 
each seat equipped w ith electronic 
testing equipment to facilitate pre- 
testing of tv programs, commercials 
and motion pictures. 

Still another innovation w ill be 
nine indiv idual closed circuit tv 
sv stems, linking otfices, testing 
rooms and the theatre — plus an 
electronic computer which w ill 
make test data available within 24 
to 48 hours. 

Allen Heads Radio-Tv 
Programing at McC-E 

New York — John R. Allen 
brings 20 years in television to his 
new job as \ ice president in charge 
of the televi- 
sion radio pro- 
graming div ision 
of M c C a n n- 
I rickson I aider 
I'd G re} . senior 
\ p. for tv media 
a n d program- 
ing, Allen will 
handle all tv 



•'to 



John R. Allen 



programing op- 
erations for the 
agency's domestic accounts 

Former!} \ ice president of pro 
gram planning for all MeCann- 
Hrickson home office accounts. Al- 
len had. prior to I960, set up and 
headed the Midwest division of 
I 'niled Artists Telev ision's syndica- 
tion operation. This was preceded 
In three wars as broadcast pro- 
gram manager of I atham-Lainl 
and a vear as a producer w ith NBC. 

I -To in 194') to 1954. Allen headed 
the creative broadcast operations 
of I ev er Brothers which included 
structuring the blueprint of I evcr's 
transition from radio to telev ision 

Between 1944 and '4*). Allen 
worked with several agencies on 
radio and t\ He began his career 
with NBC in Julv 1 94 1 
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Triangle Broadens its Operation 
With CATV, Syndication Plans 



Philadelphia — The entry of 
Triangle Publications into two 
broad new areas of operation — 
all within the past two weeks — 
advances the Philadelphia-based 
empire high on the list of total- 
communicators but also suggests 
some potential points of confusion, 
if not actual legal difficulty. 

For instance, since Triangle 
first applied for the CATV system 
in Binghamton, N. Y., many 
months ago, the FCC has decided 
to look into the whole question 
of joint ownership of community 
antenna systems and commercial 
stations. In fact, the Commission 
has asked for comments on this 
situation by later this month and 
plans a full inquiry into the mat- 
ter. Triangle's move into Bingham- 
ton with a CATV system also 
makes it one of a handful of broad- 
casters with 100 percent ownership 
of a local station and a CATV 
operation in the same market. 
(Triangle owns the CBS affiliate, 
WBNF-TV.) 

In its second expansion move. 
Triangle has become the first sta- 
tion group to undertake direct 
syndication of feature films. Since 
last fall, when it acquired radio-tv 
rights to several auto racing clas- 



sics, Triangle has gotten involved 
in some 24 tv syndication projects. 
But syndicators and CATV opera- 
tors don't usually sec eye-to-eye. 
The syndicators arc trying to se- 
cure compensation when their 
programs and feature films are 
beamed into new markets via 
CATV. And, in fact, United Artists 
now has a test case pending in 
West Virginia where it is trying 
to colleet royalties. 

Triangle's feature syndication 
deal involves a package of 1 1 pre- 
dominantly post- 1950 features, 
including "The Magnificent Mata- 
dor," "Black Beauty" and "The 
Sword of Monte Cristo." Rights 
were secured from Johnar Film 
Productions. 

The seven-channel Binghamton 
venture is being built by Empire 
Stale Cable Tv Co., a wholly- 
owned Triangle subsidiary. New 
York City's four independents will 
be brought into the market, which 
currently has three network affili- 
ates, giving Binghamton, the 72nd 
market in the country, precisely 
the same tv service as the nation's 
number one market. WPIX and 
WOR-TV will be operational early 
in August. WNEW-TV and WNDT 
will be added at a later date. Tri- 



angle estimates potential service; 
31,000 households. 

Whereas there arc currijB 
some 43 instances of joint brmm 
caster-CATV interests (includir 
Storer and RKO General), on 
22 oceur in the same market m 
only six, including Triangle, i 
volve 100 percent ownership 4 
station and CATV system. 

"We wouldn't have gone mm 
our own market if our stat! 
was third in Binghamton," said 
Triangle spokesman. Noting tjj 
WBNF-TV averages about 70 pe 
cent of the total all-day audieac 
he said that Triangle expects tl 
CATV operation to make monc 
"at the possible expense of sorr 
rating points." 

Although there is the abo- 
mentioned precedent for jol 
ownership in the same market, nor 
except the pending Cox case aj 
proach in size and importance tl 
Triangle situation. Some see it 1 
an emerging "if-you-ean*t-bea 
'em-join-'em" attitude on CAT 
by larger station operators. 

Tv Film Maker Sees Chtaag 
Attracting More Product!© 

Chicago — Despite the flight I 
business to the two coasts, creati* 
ity in television commercial woi 
in Chicago is not dead, deelar 
Fred A. Nilcs, president of the Fre 
A. Niles Communications Center 
Inc., a production firm with offei 
in Chicago. Hollywood and Me 
York. "It's just beginning to con 
alive," he added. 

"There was, and there continiu 
to be, a great deal of work done I 
the city on a national scale," Nil* 
observed. "The problem is that fj 
city just isn't getting the share 
deserves." 

Niles speaking at a screening s. 
his own films, conceded that Ch 
cago never will become "the majt 
center again." but he does helie\ 
more work will come to the ill; 
"First, it has as much if not r»oi 
creative ability than ean be tow. 
elsewhere. And second, the job eS< 
be done in Chicago for less money, 

Niles pointed out that his Mm 
company opened up coast officf 
when business began to drift awa 
but. he said. "We still consider M 
Chicago studios to be as ereath 
and effective as our eoast OpsR 
tions." 



Unorthodox Tv Commercial Pays Off for Chevrolet 



Detroit — "Long Play" com- 
mercials: viewers like them, 
dies rolet likes them, and once 
again the company will use its 
time allotment on Bonanza 
(Sun., June 14) or a five and 
one-half minute sales message 
at the end of the program. 

Jack I/ard, ad manager for 
Chevrolet, declared. "By all odds 
t h c travelogue commercial 
shown on April 19 received the 
strongest endorsement of am in 
our experience." 

lie pointed out that 280 



pieces of favorable mail were 
received, that this was sup- 
ported by a special six-city study 
which showed 94 percent of the 
audience maintained interest 
during the "long play" com- 
mercial. Four percent reported 
spotty interest, and only two 
percent registered no interest. 

Two factors were cited in the 
success of the sales message: 
the idea of an uninterrupted 
dramatic show and the enter- 
tainment value built into the 
travel theme of the commercial. 
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PROBING THE CURRENTS AND UNDERCURRENTS OF BROADCAST ADVERTISING 



Piggyback soundings increase 

Major users of tv piggyback commercials 
aren't waiting around for the stations to issue 
policy statements on piggyback acceptance for 
• the fall. These advertisers have too much at 
j stake in marketing strategy and media invest- 
) went. They want to know as early as possible 
I how stations propose to implement the new code 
i amendments on multiple product announce- 
j ments: (a) broadly speaking, and (b) as to parti- 
I cular time segments. Advertisers with men on 
the road questing this kind of information: Lever 
Bros.. Colgate, American Home Products, Al- 
I berto-Culver, International Latex. Lsty also has 
i n like traveling crew. Point being driven home to 
stations: piggy backs as they "ve been known arc 
not being abandoned. Imperatively needed: en- 
lightenment as to whether there's a marked dif- 
I ference in the interpretation of the amendment 
I between these advertisers and the stations. 



Benton & Bowles scores 

1 1 

Benton & Bowles outscores the agency field 
I in the number of nighttime tv network shows in 
I the Nielsen top 15 for which the agency is the 
agency of record. That is, if you use the peak of 
I the season as the yardstick. Here's die way they 
I rank in terms of weekly number of shows and 
I total commercial minutes in that sort of winnow- 
ing exercise: Benton & Bowles, five shows, 10"; 
minutes; J. Walter Thompson, four shows. 1 0 1 2 
I minutes; Young & Rubicam. four shows. 6 1 2 
I minutes; Leo Burnett, four shows. 51 2 minutes; 
I BBDO, two shows. 4' r z minutes: North, two 
I shows, 3 minutes: Ted Bates, two shows, 2 1 '1 
I minutes; Campbell-Ewald, one show. 6 min- 
' utes; Compton. one show, 3 minutes: Esty. one 
I show, 1 1 '1 minutes. 

I 

Money marks time 

Still loads of scatter plan money — in the half 
million or thereabouts bracket — uncommitted for 
the fall. Admen can't make up their minds wheth- 



er to bus tv network night or day or put the bud- 
get into spot. Some are holding off in expecta- 
tion of reduced prices for network leftovers 
Among the undetermined: Carter Products, Breck, 
Helena Rubinstein, Drackett Co., Simmons Mat- 
tress, Beech-Nut. S. C. Johnson. Thomas Lee ru- 
ing, Coty. Owens-Corning. Pepsi-Cola has some 
surplus money. P.S.: Alberto-Culver's put aside 
over $2 million for a summer push on new prod- 
ucts. 



Queen for a day at liberty 

Another pioneer impresario of the day tunc 
emotional strip. Jack Bailey, may have gone the 
way of the carbon mike. ABC-'l V has given bis 
Queen lor a Day notice. It's giving way to a 
soaper. The Many IVavx of Love. Queen started 
on Mutual in the '30s and got its tv espousal on 
NBC. In both media. Queen ranked as the most 
traveled of programs. Bailey's next avenue could 
be syndication. In terms of earnings for a day- 
time show. Queen may ha ve set a record for all 
time. 



S&H table manners noted 

Chalk up S&H Green Stamps as a spot radio 
account that's faster than a logger at a boarding 
house table when there's decision to take off in 
a market. Operates like an emergency sen. ice. 
Let a district manager holler that he needs help 
and the word goes out to reps for availabilities 
that must take off the very next day. S&H may 
not be among the top 10 national spot customers 
but for urgency of action it has no peer. 



'Proven 1 specials pay off 

Truly a phenomenon of the current tv net- 
work season has been Bob Hope's record of audi- 
ence delivery for Chrysler (Y&R) Total average 
homes for five specials came to 70.5 million 
(Nielsen). Divide these into their cost (talent- 
time) and you get an average CPM of $3 05. An- 
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other broadcast oldtimer, Bing Crosby, came 
through with an equally solid per-broadcast aver- 
age homes and ("I'M, but the calculation is based 
on only two specials. Point entertainment specials 
still make mighty economical pickings, if you 
latch on to the proven thing. 



JWT wrench too big? 

Disregard the rumbling in Madison Avenue 
research circles about the New York office of J. 
Walker Thompson putting media under research 
director Paul Gcrhold. It's too big a wrench for 
the old giant and it's a safe bet it won't happen 
for years — even though it may be a gleam in the 
eye of JWT's corporate chief of marketing, re- 
search and media. When Gerhold came over from 
FC&B in January, media research head Jack 
Green was moved into his bailiwick. What makes 
this somewhat anomalous is that Green holds the 
title of associate media director, still wears three 
hats: service print, programing and the account 
group. 



CBS radio takes a stand 

CBS radio o&o's have set up some protective 
barriers in a rather sensitive business area — land 
development promotions. The strictures: ( I ) the 
land being offered must be in process of improve- 
ment — roadways, utilities, etc.: (2) checking the 
people behind the promotion with some local 
authoritative source — like the Better Business 
Bureau or a leading bank; 3) the offer must be 
accompanied by a money-back guarantee. All 
orders are referred to CBS New York for clear- 
ance. The station manager can exercise his own 
veto. 



Garden plans kayoed? 

Chances of \ Y. Madison Square Garden 
boxing being in home l\ with the Gillette Co. as 
sponsor are \er\ slight 1 es'cr Malit/. who pro- 
duced the ABC- TV fights, has turned in to the 



Garden a report on his quiz among stations aboil 
carrying a weekly fight on an independent basils 
His questionnaire got a 40 percent response. South 
ern stations indicated, because of the civil right 
situation, they'd rather a breather from broad 
cast fisticuffs. Midwest and mountain area st 
tions were more receptive. P.S.: Gillette has fe 
fore it a plan for a Fight of the Month submit 
by group outside the Garden. 



Rate changes more "realistic" 

Tv station world is right now awhirl with tfi 
process of adjusting ratecards — influenced mor 
or less by the new March rating books. Rat 
changes have basically different incentives thp( 
they had a few years ago. Few are the across-the 
board hikes. Revisions are more and more sen 
sitive to the audience delivered to specific period 
of the broadcast spectrum. Also such factors a: 
the actual value of the market, latest competitiv 
status within the market and the relative shriuM 
ing of audience caused by outside stations. lj 
other words, pricing is carried out much mor 
realistically and cutbacks can be spotted in a $$? 
rate book almost as frequently as rate increases 
Suggestion: When advertisers are inclined to gf if 
about spiraling rates they ought to look deep 
and note how many have been the adjustmen 
the other way. 



Wrigley boosts Kudner billings 

All $1.5 million in Wrigley business jli 
awarded to Kudner Agency is radio and telcviste 
money, and although it's a small slice of the 1m 
Wrigley broadcast expenditure (around $20 m 
lion), it adds considerably to the prestige of KmJ 
ner in the broadcast area. (Brands involved ar 
Spearmint, Doublemint, Juicy Fruit and P.K. 
Kudner has opened a Chicago office to serfl? 
the account. Man in charge is George B. Ander 
son, until three months ago with Envin Wast) 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Wrigley's agency for 22 years 
Headquartered in New York, Kudner also hai i 
Detroit office. Wrigley has six other agencies* 



If you lived in San Francisco . . . 




..you'd be sold on KRON-TV 
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Going into its 11th straight year-a record for 

filmed shows. We are not only the No. 1 Bowling Show 

in America, we have proved that we are the 

No. 1 program series in the history of TV syndication. 

FIRESTONE IS ONE OF OUR IMPORTANT SPONSORS IN 150 MARKETS IN 1984-65 
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in a class by itself 



Masterpiece — exceptional skill, far-reaching values. This is the quality 
of \Y\VJ radio-television service— in entertainment, news, sports, information, 
and public affairs programming. The results arc impressive— in audience loyalty 
and coiiiiiiuui!\ stature, and in \AJ'\\ T I Y\r\\7 1 ITV 

sales impact for the adxertiser \\ \ \ •] H Of ] \'\ V\ *) 
on \\ \\ | Radio and Telex Won. 1 HE NEWS STATIONS 
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Big vri i s — "the iiuliM.tr> 
that advertising built" — 
are shaded by a question 
that hangs as low and 
opaque as the smoke in a crowded 
room : What lies ahead? 

Although bothered by likely 
FTC advertising controls, plus 
shaky sales, the industry isn't, at 
least, bewildered. Instead, it's 
busy finding new ways to put the 
estimated SI 50 million that it 
spends annually on advertising 
(see Sponsor. May 4. p. 27) to 
work fruitfully. 

Several factors, each of which 
will make a big impact via con- 
centrated advertising campaigns, 
loom as possible aids to the sensi- 
tive industry: 

( 1 ) Fun rs. Charcoal filters are 
the latest sales magnet, and the) 
come in a variety of forms — 
bonded. compressed. granular, 
powdered. Their popularity clearly 
indicates that the American smok- 
er is not unaware of health warn- 
ings. 

Ever since Kent, one of the 
first really successful filters, was 
introduced in 1957, filter sales 



CIGARETS— 

new brands, filters 
take up scare slack 

Tar-nicotine content, clearly labeled on each pack, and 
diversification, such as development of cigaret-sized 
cigars, are other ladders used by industry in its climb 
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Iki\c soared (sec box). The trend 
is welcome to the industry, for it 
allows greater profits (from in- 
creased prices, reduction in to- 
bacco content, use of the recon- 
stituted tobacco leaf). The filter 
trend is welcome to the smoker 
because it smoothes his con- 
science, ruffled by the Surgeon 
General's January report. 

It's also welcome to paper, cel- 
lulose and other suppliers, for it 
gives increased sales to such com- 
panies as Celanese, Eastman Ko- 
dak. Reynolds Metals and Union 
Carbide. Well aware of what a 
real decline in the cigarct industry 
could, in turn, do to their busi- 
ness, some of these firms already 
are spending research dollars on 
tobacco problems. 

The question of filters — do 
l hey or don't they really help? 

— also gives the industry a foot 
in the Surgeon General's door, for, 
while his committee reported "no 
opinion" on filters, they were 
nevertheless described as "a prom- 
ising avenue of further develop- 
ment" by the industry. 

And, industry leaders argue, by 
not taking a stand on filters, the 
Surgeon General condemned the 
whole industry on the basis of 
only 40 percent of its production 

— the non-filter smokes. At the 
time of the Surgeon General's re- 
port, it's said, 60 percent of all 
sales were filter-tipped brands — - 
a figure nearer 70 percent today. 

(2) T \R-N ICO 1 I \'t CON I 1 NT, 



clearly labeled on each pack, is 
another subject that is useful in 
advertising and that the industry 
is probing in its fight for survival. 

Leader in this experiment at 
the moment is American Tobacco, 
number two company in the in- 
dustry with about 25 percent of 
total output. The tar and nicotine 
levels of their Carlton, introduced 
last January, arc tested periodically 
by Foster D. Shell (the research 
laboratory cited in the now-famous 
Reader's Digest article on eigarets), 
with results published on the Carl- 
ton package. (Current figures are 
2.7 mg. of "tar"' and 0.3 mg. of 
nicotine per eigaret, as against the 
previous 2.5 mg. of tar and 0.4 
mg. nicotine.) 

Test data on the Carlton pack- 
age, the company reports, "will 
result in major advertising changes 
for the brand" so that all promo- 
tional material will conform to the 
new test data. "This policy is 
believed to be a first in eigaret 
advertising." 

Carlton, whose air vents were 
also moved from the cigarct paper 
to the charcoal filter's overwrap, 
was introduced via large-space 
newspaper ads plus local radio. Tv 
spots and 60-second network com- 
mercials arc now being added, for 
the brand has just become national 
in distribution. (American Tobacco 
says that '"initial heavy demand 
for Carlton delayed our opening of 
new markets.") 

In any event, the success of the 
tar-nicotine label is being closely 
watched by the industry and. if 
it catches on, will undoubtedly 
produce many imitators. 

(3) Wiioi.i Y nfw brands are 



another industry method for drop- 
ping the Unwanted associations off 
the Surgeon General's report. In- 
dustry logic on the matter prob- 
ably goes something like this; 

A: If the public does have nega- 
tive attitudes about the older, un- 
filtered names, why not introduce 
new brands that, by being differ- 
ent, suggest newer and better 
manufacturing approaches to the 
health problem? 

B: Except for a few long-time 
favorites, brands tend to have lim- 
ited longevity anyway, a fact 
heightened by acute competition. 
Since new sales arc usually realized 
only by luring regular smokers 
away from another brand, why noi 
employ the same attraction thai 
competition docs — a totally new 
name and pack? 

C: Before World War II, irt^ 
traducing a new brand and getting 
it into black ink took as long as 
six or eight years and was very 
expensive. Today, it costs just as 
much in dollars, but not in time. 
Thanks to the immediacy, quick 
coverage and long-pull of tv ad- 
vertising, a new brand can be suc- 
cessfully introduced in consider- 
ably less time. Thus, manufacturers 
as well as smokers can, so to speak, 
change brands. 

D: As a result of the many new 
brands current today, brand loyalty 
has sharply decreased. That, in turn, 
requires stronger advertising sup- 
port of each new eigaret — to hold 
as well as to win over regular smok- 
ers. In fact, one authority says, 
"Success frequently depends on the 
impact of frequent advertising — % 
a cost second only to the cost, of the 
tobacco itself." 
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PRODUCTION* 

Filler Output Percept of Tofal 



5.6 


1 .3% 


12.4 


2.9 


36.9 


9.2 


77.0 


18 7 


116.1 


27.6 


168.3 


38vO 


213.0 


45.3 


238.8 


48.7 


258.0 


50.9 


277.1 


52.5 


292.5 


546 


319. 1 


57.9 



'thus, if advertising built the 
industry initially, it's also being 
called upon (in increasingly larger 
amounts) to help sustain and de- 
velop it. 

Both radio and tv are being 
strongly relied on to launeh new 
cigarets like the following: 

Alpine, considered a veteran 
among the newer names, has been 
advertised on network tv only since 
the first of the year. It's from Philip 
Morris, which realizes nearly 85 
percent of its sales from this and 
Other filter models. 

Brandon, a 1963 entry f rom K.J. 
Reynolds, was intended to compete 
with American Tobacco's Pall Mall, 
then the leading seller and still a 
very strong brand. It was decided 
that Brandon was "out of keeping" 
with the newest trends, however, 
and it was never moved beyond the 
test-market stage. (It's still sold in 
some areas, just as Cavalier, intro- 
duced in the early fifties, still 
continues in some markets. Neither 
receives any ad support at all.) 

Carlton ( see page 28) is being 
supported by network 60-second 
spots, is slated to get '"more and 
tlibre" tv airing. 

Devon. Announced May 28, this 
newest entry of all is a king-si/ed 
mentholated cigaret that — unusual 
for menthols — also incorporates 
the three-piece, activated charcoal 
filter that's helped boom the same 
company's (Ligget & Meyers) Lark 
cigaret. After initial market research 
studies. Devon is now being test- 
marketed thoroughout Florida, is 
promoted in part by heavy spot tv 
schedule "in all major cities there." 
with more tv scheduled for the fu- 
ture as distribution expands. 




CIGARET 

Year Tola I Output 

1952 435.5 

1953 423.1 

1954 401.8 

1955 412.3 

1956 424,2 

1957 442.3 

1958 470.1 

1 959 489.9 

1960 506.9 

1961 528.3 

1962 535.5 

1963 550.6 



'In billicni of units 



Half and Half filter cigarets were 
first introduced by American To- 
bacco in April via newspapers and 
1 0- and 20-second tv spots in 
Indianapolis and Buffalo. Brand 
featu res the Dalj and Dalf pipe to- 
bacco blend and borrows from that 
40-year-old heavy seller's packag- 
ing colors, too. 

Lark, by Liggett Myers, intro- 
duced to test markets in March. 
1963. started the rush to charcoal 
filters, though it was actually the 
second such on the market. (First 
was dual-filter Toreyton, whose ap- 
pearance about six sears earlier 
was too soon for the crest of the 
filter wave. Kven so. Tarry ion has 
grown fast, reportedly realized a 25 
percent sales increase last sear, for 
example.) Lark was tested in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and New York's 
tri-city area (Albany, Troy. Sche- 
nectady) and has had "tremen- 
dous growth from the start." thanks 
to generous use of tv spots. It's 
especially strong in New England. 
New York and Florida, has been 
national since August. 

Xew Montilair, also from Amer- 
ican Tobacco (currently, the lead- 
ing innovator), was first marketed 
about May 1 I in its new revised 
version (with perforations in its 
activated charcoal filter). It is 
being widely promoted via spot tv 
and. like the same company's 
Carlton, has tar-nicotine test results 
showcased on package 

Piuxton, first out in February 
1963, appears on Philip Morris 



network tv on a rotating basis 
with other house brands, features 
double filter and hum if lex plastic 
package. In fact, package-varia- 
tions are big at P. Morris, which 
produces just under 10 percent of 
total I . S. output, thus ranks fifth 
among cigaret companies. 

Philip Morris \1tdt\ldtcr has 
activated charcoal filter and sport 
pack. It started March 15 in Min- 
ueapolis-St Paul. Milwaukee. St 
Louis. Lexington ( Ky . > and then 
New England, is currently mov- 
ing across country with the help 
of radio and tv spots, some print 

Saratoga, from Philip Morris, 
was market tested about the same 
time as same company's Pox ton a 
year ago. is reportedly expanding 
locally but hasn't cone national. 

tempo, a king-si/c cigaret with 
a Ktnded charcoal filter, is chief 
entry of R. J. Reynolds, the largest 
cigaret company and reportedly 
the one with the greatest product 
successes. / empo was introduced 
March 30 in upper New England, 
moved into New York a month 
ago. is now entering middle- \t- 
l.nitic markets Devised Kforc tlu 
recent ("igaret \ilvertiMne ( ode 
the new brand's package copy ex 
plains that "No health claim is 
made for / cmpo. 

As the greatest >. igaret spender 
on tv (some mill on a year i . 

Reynolds has squired its n^vv prod- 
uct with a strong broadcasting irm 
for example, local station uit ins 
with tempo films on the network 
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Iluntley-Brinkley Reports, rotation 
showcasing (with Camels, Winstons, 
Sale ms) during Yankee baseball 
coverage and good local tv and ra- 
dio spot. Leading from its radio-tv 
strength is an introductory pattern 
for new brands that Reynolds estab- 
lished with Winstons in 1954 and 
Salems in 1956. Tempo similarly 
will go national "as soon as we can." 

York, heavily advertised both via 
network and spot broadcast promo- 
tion since its debut a couple of years 
ago, is now being test-marketed in 
a filter version. Spot tv is being 
employed in the California- A rizona- 
N'eveda region, plus 22 counties in 
northwestern New York 

Since the cigaret industry pro- 
vides the tv industry with an esti- 
mated N percent of its annual gross, 
just about ever\ t\ market receives 
some eigaret advertising. Similarly, 
new brands expand their generous 
tv placements ;is tliev progress from 
test to regional to national distribu- 
tion 

( 4 ) Hi\ i rsi i k \ i ion is the 
fourth ladder the eigaret industry is 
using in lis climb. I'rinun, efforts 
lie m de\ eloping tobacco products 
other than eigarets. Public doubt 
about the ultimate effects of con- 
tinued cigaret-snioking. for example, 
has cleared the ua\ lor the current 
boom in sin, ill c iga ret -sized cigars 
\nd the ciisir market is up 40 per- 
i. nt or so alreadv this \ear Manu- 



facturers have been quick to latch 
onto that new trend with these en- 
tries: 

Little So no, from U. S. Tobacco, 
makers of the famous Sano eigarets. 
Launched in January 1963, it's in 
major markets only "due to insuf- 
ficient supply" and has not yet been 
promoted by broadcast media. 

Omega, a filter-tip small cigar by 
P. Lorillard. is "just starting" on its 
way, still being tested for product 
impact and proper media mix 
( newspapers and/ or broadcast). 
Announced in New York in mid- 
May with newspaper ads, it is sched- 
uled for further Manhattan empha- 
sis with tv spots, to begin shortly. 
Omega next bowed in Chicago May 
1 9 (newspaper only), will move to 
several other markets within the 
next few weeks, each via a different 
media mix. 

Puritan Cigarettos, from Philip 
Morris, hit the tobacco counters 
April 7 in Washington and Balti- 
more, relying on local tv for test 
marketing. Puritans have filters 
made of pipe tobacco and, instead 
of eigaret paper, an all-tobaeco 
wrapper. Thus, they lean about as 
far away from eigarets as possible, 
except for the reminiscent name and, 
of course, their small size. 

Little Roi Tan. from American 
Tobacco Co., is a new and smaller 
version of what's long been the larg- 
est selling 10-cent cigar. Just out. 



AGENCIES 
FOR RECENT BRANDS 



Company, 




Product 


Agency 


AMERICAN 




TOBACCO 




Carlton 


Gardner 


Half & Half 


SSC&B 


little Roi Tan 


Gardner 


New Montclair 


SSC&B 


LIGGETT & MYERS 




Devon 


JWT 


lark 


JWT 


P. IORIUARD 




Omega 


Grey Advertising 


York 


lennen & Newell 


PHIUP MORRIS 




Alpine 


leo Burnett 


Paxton 


Benton & Bowles 


P M. Multifilter 


leo Burnett 


Puritan Cigarrtto 


leo Burnett 


Saratoga 


Benton & Bowles 


R J REYNOLDS 




Tempo 


Wm Esty 


U. S. TOBACCO 




L'ttl* Sano 


West, Weir & Bartel 



this new entry is being boosted with 
tv spots on the West Coast Ameri- 
can Tobacco, which, tabs some SJIQ. 
million annually from cigars, ranks 
third or fourth in such production. 

Cigaret companies aren't limiting 
diversification to tobaeeo products 
only, however. In fact, the newest 
horizons lie well beyond The tobacco 
field. 

The leader here is Philip Morris, 
whose severe marketing problems 
a decade or so ago undoubtedly 
taught its top management to fee 
alert for inventive changes. Now the 
eigaret company also manufactures 
packaging materials and specialty 
papers through its Milprint division 
(a natural tie-in), as well as spe- 
cialty chemicals through its subsid- 
iary Polymer Industries. Its Amer- 
ican Safety Razor division ( Per- 
sonna and Pal blades) is going 
great guns, especially since Personna 
reportedly grabbed off a third of 
the double-edec blade market in 
1963. 

More recently, Philip Morris has 
acquired Clark's Gum Co. and 
Burma-Vita men's toiletries. Latter 
division is repackaging the Burma 
Shave line of toiletries and jttay 
shortly use tv to promote the Burma 
Bey lotion. Philip Morris is said 
to reap some 17 percent of its $580 
million sales from non-tobaceo di- 
versification. 

Reynolds, the giant, is said to 
receive only "a nominal sum" of its 
$1.7 billion revenues from other 
sales, chiefly from its Hawaiian 
Punch. Nevertheless, a likely sign 
of future activity is this: The com- 
pany currently has several acquisi- 
tions "under serious considerations" 
at least one of which is expected to 
occur before the year's end. 

In still another form of diversifi- 
cation, tobacco companies are mov- 
ing into manufacturing operations 
abroad, may well use foreign broad- 
cast media to promote their stock 
brands further overseas. Right 
now. Liggett & Myers makes L&hU 
in Switzerland, is reportedly seeking 
further foreign associations. Loril- 
lard participates with locally-owned 
companies, in cigaret production in 
Luxembourg and, interestingly, in 
Hong Kong. 

Thus, the cigaret industry, cele- 
bratedly nimble in the face of ne^as- 
ending competition, is not without 
answers to its present problems. 

Continued on page ,w 
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Stifle, warmth, appeal. 
This picture has all 
the ingredients far successful 
selling hut one. What's missing { 




wOtar is so essential to the successful 
identification of fliis brand, 
that it is creu part of flu na inc. 
f can be added fa get maximum impact / 



Here a u ad rcrfiser ma Ices a pow< rfnl 
selling point. Hut it needs out mor< 
clement to make it eomphtt . 
Ca n you guess what f 



Row can these 
TV commercials be 
made to work harder, 
sell more ? 



turn the page and see 




C oloi' . Color adds the ingredient that gets 
women involved with home furnishing products. 
Here .Mohawk Carpet Mills adds brilliance and 
life by using appealing color commercials. 




C ()lor . S&H Green Stamps use-; color com- 
m< trials to put the green where consumers can 
I' n u f \ it . . . and react ! Color onhano .-> iden- 
' reinforces selling points! 
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(JolOV ! Upjohn relates the attractive color- 
ing of its Unicap Chewable* vitamins by showing 
how color appeals to children; also uses the color 
to get maximum package identification as well! 



COLOR... 

makes the difference ! 



Here are just a few of the many benefits you get when 
you use commercials in color 

1. Strongest possible trade name identification 

2. Greater consumer involvement 

3. You stand out from your competitor 

4. Your best prospects see your products at their best 

5. Less cost increase for color than in print media 

6. Black-and-white viewers see even better pictures 

The whole country is going color . . . more stations, more 
and more home sets. Work in color now and you get the 
greatest possible benefits in terms of experience ant 
better home reception, even in black and white! Want tc ( 
know a lot more about the benefits of working in color" 
Just contact: Motion Picture Products Sales Department 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester. New York 14650 

S&H GREEN STAMPS: Advertiser. Sullivan. Stauffer. Colwell & Bayles 
Agency UPJOHN COMPANY: Advertiser McCann Marshalk Agency I 
MOHAWK CARPET MILLS: Advertiser. Maxon Inc., Agency 



For COLOR 
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Promoting 
a promotion 



Advertisers spending big bucks 
on tv sponsorship back them up 
with penny-weight tv log insertions 





Ptul Mjtltr on 
«xecutiv* v p. of N jfionjl Tv Log, Inc. 



■ Wii \ i cv\ a newspaper's pro- 
gram listings do for a tv sponsor? 
They can serve as: 

• "Point-of-pu rchasc" promo- 
tion — i.e.. help influence the 
viewing decision at the very mo- 
ment it's being made. 

• Audience insurance, in that 
program logs offer a low-cost way 
of reaching potential views just 
prior to program time, the period 
when most of them cheek news- 
paper listings. 

• Reinforcement of sponsor 
identification, if he chooses, be- 
cause the product name can be 
printed right there in the tv sched- 
ule for everyone to see. 

■ Final wrap-up of the ad- 
vertiser's over-all promotion pack- 
age, which has probably earlier in- 
cluded display ads. on-air promo- 
tions, publicity, etc. 

These factors have, in the past 
couple of years, led a number of 
advertisers and agencies to consi- 
der the paid tv-log insertion a 
good deal. 

Among them: U. S. Steel. Gen- 
eral Electric and duPont. placed 
through BBD&O; Consolidated 
Cigar, which signed for 13 weeks 
via Lennen & Newell: Clairol and 
Lever Bros, (when the agency held 
that account). through Foote, 
' Cone & Belli ing. 



The approach varies, however, 
with a few sponsors signing direct, 
instead of "bothering" their agen- 
cies with what, billing-wise, they 
consider a minor detail. Pillsbury 
and Eastman Kodak, for example, 
are two advertisers that signed for 
promotions on their own. 

And their purposes vary. too. 
When Prudential contracted for t\ 
progra m listings on behalf of 20th 
Century, they speci f ied that the 
Prudential name not be mentioned. 
I'hey wanted only to promote the 
progra m. figuring that the pro- 
gram, in turn, would promote them 
in the careful terms worked out 
by their agency. 

The above advertisers and 
agencies have been using the 50- 
plus newspaper logs available 
through National Tv Log. Inc.. a 
firm that packages uniform listings 
under executive vice president 
Paul C. Masterson. The company 
started on a local basis in Los 
Angeles in 1957. has been operat- 
ing nationally just two years. 

This relatively new, but undeni- 
ably shrewd, promotion was em- 
ployed to give extra advertising 
weight to at least 20 network pro- 
grams last year. Among them: Dr. 
Kihlare, Danny Kaye. The Andy 
Williams Show, Farmer's Daughter, 
ilnPont Show of the Week. The Gary 



Moore Show, Ring Crosby Specials, 
plus a number of one-shot presenta- 
tions, such as Opening Sight of the 
Xew York World's Fair. 

Yet, tv logs aren't the exclusive 
province of national advertisers. 
More and more local sponsors are 
also taking to them for local em- 
phasis, especially in markets like 
New York. Philadelphia. Detroit. 
St. Louis. Dallas or major cities 
on the West Coast. 

"Paid listings make everybody 
happy." Masterson explains cord- 
ially. "The advertiser can billboard 
his show in newspapers, even 
though the program is carried on 
a competing advertising medium. 
I he local station, as well as its 
network, is projected into greater 
prominence within the log. And 
the viewer is better informed. 

As yet. no one has actually 
measured the audience-pulling re- 
sults of paid program listings, but 
surveys show that television listings 
have an average 44 percent reader- 
ship. 

Other shows that have been pro- 
moted this vvav are Wonderful 
World of Color, Hurke's I aw. Mr. 
\ovnk. Arrest and I rial. Fle\ enth 
Hour, I. a st Side/ West Side Stump 
the Stars. Route M. 7 he I 'it tor 
ftorge Show. Celebrity G nue. Fn - 
sign ()' I'oole and Jai k l\uir ■ 
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Advertisers show 
an increased interest 
in "trademarks in sound," 
but definitions, 
ingredients, uses, costs 
and merits for broadcast 
advertising still are vague 



w 





the "VI" for Weatingrfouse appliances 
is formed with a serfes of graphic 
parts, the musical logo thai goes with 
tb# "W" wa) designed by Erie Siday. 



■ 



The ABC logo is only two and 
one-half seconds in Je'ngth; H0- 
Mies electronic music equipment. 




AUDIO LOGOS: an image 




Eric Siday, (I) sound designer and musician, 
discusses possible audio idea to complement 
the design for AT&T graphic logo, which was 
designed by George Rosenfeld, the artist. 




Siday listens to re- 
cording of electronic 
music. The speaker is 
shown in background. 




Siday adjusts the music for proper image with hh electronic organ 
and special equipment he had imported to u»a in ruling sound logos. 



■ In the tug-of-war of abllfiii 
between sound and print, the ttaHj 
song for the contest might well k 
"Anything you can do, I can 
better." 

One of the last bastions for 
has been the logotype or "logo/* i 
it is commonly known. 

As a symbol used to reprawo 
the cumulative elements of an or- 
ganization in a single image, th 
logo is no longer exclusively tb 
"shorthand" of a graphic society. 

The "sound logo," which is Grist- 
ing some new talk in the adver 
tising industry, can be as memor 
able as a graphic logo. The Batt 
that it can is backed with substtth 
tial dollars by a growing number <p 
advertisers. Westinghouse, APT 
General Motors, Autolite and M 
Chemical Bank are among thost 
who have used and are using itu 
idea of a "sound" trademark. 

In its simplest explanation, tlte 
sound logo is described as a trade 
mark three to seven seconds long 
simply designed, to create an Idfift, 
tifieation with a company or 
uct. While the idea is not new I 
is just now grabbing the altvntitvn o 
more and more advertisers. 

Among the more famous sottnt 
logos — all long-established, — ST* 
the NBC chimes, the Jell-o muife 
crescendo and the Bromo-Stte 
choo-choo imitation. 
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Jtll-o ttjrfed out ai 
» musical phrtie with 
letter*; now the 
sound alone it m- 
focuted with product 
—thus, a sound logo. 



Sound logo for the 
Chemical Bank of 
New York wat done 
by Tony Schwartz, 




111 



or less 



As with other services, the cost 
pf the sound logo can vary as great- 
■ as the abilities of the people 

(seating and performing them, 
vtuch of this is a result of the new- 
i ess of the field to the advertiser 

nd his lack of familiarity with all 

f the elements of a sound logo. To 
tc sophisticated in the field, one 
trust be familiar with music, ad- 

ertising. the graphic relationship 
*o the sound logo and. in many 

ases. electronic sound. 

I Distinctive sounds made with 
I ?rfO\vn instruments are hard to 
I ome by. To get something dis- 
I fajctive. really new. sound logo de- 
L igners feel that electronics offer 
r 1 virgin field, but since it is as 

nfamiliar to advertisers — and to 
I if public — as "pop art/' sound 
len are very cautious in their use 

To create a successful tiny logo 
| r sound is difficult. According to 
ric Siday. a musician and sound 
csigner pioneering in this field, 
there are too many limitations in 
I Hind." 

II "People do not find sounds as 
ittinctive as graphics," says Siday. 
Many cannot tell the difference 
«et\vren a clarinet and a flute, 
ounds have to be very different for 

\ ie average person. Like a drum and 
horn, almost. Only when thev are 
> card together can most people dis- 



cern differences in similar sounds. 
I'hat's why you need something 
really different each time," he con- 
cludes. 

Siday. who has done logos for 
Westinghouse (You can be sure 
if . . .) and ABC-TV. is now doing 
one for a major automobile manu- 
facturer which he feels will be 
something new and different. 

A key problem. Siday believes, 
is that the field is limited. Itach 
time a sound logo is made and sold 
it deletes part of a limited supply, 
so to speak. "Only so many people 
can use them, and then we'll be 
out of business." he says. "There 
may be many sounds available, but 
none unusual yet simple enough for 
the consumer to remember." 

"Very soon one logo begins to 
sound like another. And when this 
happens, you're dead." Siday says. 
"An artist not onlv has design, but 
color. If a designer uses a shade of 
red once, he cannot use that dis- 
tinctive shade again. But a sound 
designer could not use any red 
again. He must deal in primary 
colors. 

"Commercial music is designed 
to sell, point out the content of 
copv. A logo is an immediate!) 
identifiable image. It's the most 
exacting work I've ever done. I he 
logo must be brief. It must catch 
the ear. It is as simple as a crisp 



jewel, according to the sound de- 
signer. 

Because the work is so exacting 
and limited. Siday feels, it should 
not be sold cheaply. The sound men 
who sell their logos cheaply are 
selling themselves out of business, 
he says. Advertisers should learn 
that sound is an art like graphics 
and should pay at least as well, he 
says. "When the company spends 
millions to advertise around the 
world, it should pay adequately for 
the ideas that make that advertising 
work," Siday contends. 

The sound logo must be pre- 
sented well with the visual and copy, 
says Siday. or the full value of the 
logo is lost. He emphasizes that all 
three elements of the commercial 
don't have to be of equal weight, 
and shouldn't be. The Go-Go Good- 
year commercials, with no copy, 
were cited as an example. 

People working with sound logos 
often use electronic music because 
the sounds are more unusual. Siday 
feels that one should stick with 
tonal logos as opposed to atonal 
ones, however, because they are 
in most cases more memorable. An 
exception might be a jet plane or 
a bird call, for instance, but these 
sounds are not unique, which is 
the criterion for a distinctive sound 
image. 

Siday uses electronic sound for 

3S 



,iit us work, somi'hn combining 
t with known instruments or 
niNMijitc i <>m ifii I he sound de- 
signers contend that electronic mu- 
sic combines well with standard 
instrumentation music. 

I he term musique com rate ap- 
plies to music made from natural 
sounds, like dripping water, knock- 
ing, a typewriter. The Maxwell 
House c of lee sound is an example. 
It was created with tempo blocks 
and the sophisticated editing of tape, 
liufferin, among others, also cm- 
ploys musique concrete. 

" But what can we use after elec- 
tronic music and musique con- 
crete?" asks Siday. "Maybe silence, 
but that's already been used." 

Raymond Scott, another sound 
designer, well known in the past as 
the musical director of Hit Parade, 
feels differently. Scott contends that 
the field of resources and ideas for 
sound logos — audio logos lie calls 
them — is not limited. '"Utilizing 
electronic sound is like adding a 
new kind of piano with 88 million 
keys." he says. "So many combina- 
tions of sound that are possible are 
still unknown to us. Wc arc just 
learning about them. And you don't 
tell an advertiser we will never use 
a piano again for a logo or jingle. 
You just say you will not re- use 
the same sounds in the same com- 
binations." 

Scott maintains about $250,000 
worth of sound equipment at home 
One of the devices he has to help 
coordinate the sound with the visual 
on a tv commercial is a closed cir- 
cuit t\ system. When scoring a com- 
mercial or designing a logo he uses 
this system to bring the picture from 
an editing moviola to the piano. By 
flicking remote control switches he 
plays and replays the scenes at will, 
then tests his scoring on a nearby 
quarter-inch tape recorder. Then 
lie throws another switch and inter- 
locks the tape and the film and 
checks the result. 

In addition to Scott's work with 
music and jingles, he does a great 
deal with electronic music; Siday 
works w uli electronic sound and 
musique < <>iu rcrc. 

Among the audio logos done by 
Scott are Autolite. Macabees. "l-u- 
turania" for General Motors and 
l.istcrine. Although the firm did all 
the work for the "Futurama" com- 
mercial, onh the sounds at the top 
and bottom of the commercial are 




Raymond Scott, well known in the past as musical director of the "Hit Parade," mai 
tains a complete array of sound equipment— worth approximately $250,000— at hew 



to represent the image of the com- 
pany. The rest is considered dra- 
matic underscoring. If the logo 
works as a logo should, the sound 
could be used sometime in the fu- 
ture without the words and be 
identifiable. 

The Listcrinc sound of taste and 
feel (taste and feci the difference) 
could be called an example of sound 
association, rather than a sound 
logo. 

The definition of an audio logo 
differs between Scott and Siday, 
primary designers in the field. To 
Siday it represents a corporate im- 
age, an umbrella, like his work for 
Westinghouse and ABC. By the 
same token he talks in terms of a 
cigaret corporation logo to cover 
all the brands and bring the image 
of the parent company to the fore- 
ground. This corporate thinking 
forces him to consider his Maxwell 
House coffee sound something 
other than a logo. 

Scott disagrees. He says a sound 
logo can be for either a product 
or a corporation. He could consi- 
der the Maxwell House sound a 
logo. 

Scott also suggests that a jingle, 
when it becomes well enough 
known, can be played in part with- 
• nil words and be termed a sound 
logo. I his is true with musical 
phrases also, he contends. He points 



out Jcll-o. At first the JcU-o SBffa 
was a musical phrase with letter 
later became so identifiable mifj 
sound alone that it became a sour 
image, or logo. 

The cost of audio logos varii 
With Scott they may cost $2000 " 
$5000 for a product, with half ap 
the price for use with another pro* 
uct. The price with Siday is for 
corporate image — thus, alreiKJ 
covering numerous products, I 
charges considerably more. 

Once more, with Scott's work 4 
price on the sound logo varies 4 4 
cording to the size of the locale 
which it is going to be used. Mae 
bees Life Insurance paid less 
its sound logo for use in Detn 
than General Motors for the; 4¥ F 
turama" commercials aired in fft 
York area. The price would vlj 
according to national use of 
logo as well. 

The Jell-o sound, another of i 
first sound logos, could not 
traced by Young & Rubta 
agency for the General Foods pill 
uct. A copyright was attempted b 
was not accepted as the Iftii&i a> 
simply on a scale and considered 
common usage. The musical depiu 
ment estimates it has been in H 
since the 1930s. And it is m 
being used. 

Today, sound logos arc tate 
on added interest as conipani 
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4rivc to obt;iin a distinctive linage. 

Right now there are very few 
people doing sound logos at a high 
■Krfessional level. es|vcially with 
rfectronic music, say sound men in 
lie field. Many people are now 
aseinated with the use of electronic 
iiusie for logos but do not ha\e the 
(knowledge of music, electronics, ad- 
vertising or the money to buy the 
lecessary equipment. A spokesman 
or Raymond Scott suggests that 
Ihoic times people go out and ask 
W engineer to give them some dif- 
•erent sounds by using a sound 
oscillator. He does- this and a sound 
b chosen for a logo. This is an at- 
cnipt at a sound logo. 

Tony Schwartz, another well- 
ivnown sound designer and consiil- 
ant. believes that the use of a logo 
if sound identification is not al- 
vays a good thing. Himself the de- 
igner of sound logos for P.lgin. 
kiiek. Mercury and Chemical Bank. 
Schwartz feels that if the conimei- 
fM is good the whole thing rubs 
iff. If it is bad the whole thing is 
lad. 

Time plays a role in radio and 
ekvision which it doesn't in print. 
m commercial usually lasts a min- 
mz\ you don't get the logo but once 
k>r twice. But there is the whole 
|T>mmercial that counts. If the be- 
ginning, the middle a nd the end are 
lot good, the logo is not going to 
Ylo anything, he suggests. It is the 
\hole that counts. 

Schwartz feels that the total com- 
mercial should be a logo, that a set 
mind is a hindrance. A logo should 
pR feeling, not words, a particular 
otind or visual pattern. An c\- 
rrtple Schwartz gives is with a copy 
hpa. The Chase Manhattan logo. 
You have a friend." should not be 
aid;, as a sound logo, but put across 
vith a friendly voice in a relaxed 
• ay, 

I Johnson & Johnson commer- 
i»K for example, do make more 
fiends, he says. The same is true 
f\ sound. Instead of a short logo to 
dentify a company, it should he a 
Itolc commercial idea that gives 
he feeling and image of a company, 
i try to discourage sound logos 
henever it is possible, says 
i eh wart r. 

It is clear that the use of. defini- 
on of. cost of and merits of the 
Mind logo indicate a need for some 
sound" thinking among advertis- 
rs, ■ 




NBC chime*, one of 
f irtf and mox* memo- 
rable tound logo« 



O. B Hanton, man- 
agar of technical op- 
oraliont at NBC. with 
fhe electrical chime*. 




■ Tin NBC chimin, one of the first sound logos, were conceived 
in 1926 by Phillips Carlin, an executive with the NBC Red Net- 
work. The chimes — the notes G. E and middle C — arc still 
played on NBC Radio to mark the hour. 

The chimes were purchased from Lesch Silver Co. for S4.S.50. 
Before the chimes, an announcer handled the station break by say- 
ing the stations cam ing this program were "WEAF, WRC. 
WNAC . . ." But when the network expanded, this became im- 
practical. The chimes were substituted to cue local stations to 
give their own call letters. 

Original!}, seven notes in the chimes were used. When all 
seven were first used, some announcers got the note order wrong. 
Three notes were dropped in 1927. onh the notes GGGE re- 
mained. In 1930. two Gs were dropped and the C added. 

On Sept. 17, 1932. the chimes were electrified. In the summer 
of 1938. various railroads used the NBC chimes as dinner bells. 

During the war, the chimes were used by the NBC News De- 
partment to alert staff members to an emergency. A fourth note 
— GECC — was rung signaling all newsmen to come immediate!} 
to the newsroom in New York because a big story was breaking 
and help was needed. This was first employed in 1937 when the 
dirigible Hindenburg exploded. In 1938 it was used a second time 
as events in Europe peaked toward war. In 1941 it was used when 
the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor, and in 1944 it signaled the 
launching of D-Day. 

In Januar}. 1950. NBC applied for and received a "sen ice 
mark" from the l\S. Patent Office, the first purely audible trade- 
mark e\cr registered. The patent office officially described the 
chimes as "a sequence of musical chime-like notes which, in the 
key of C. sound the notes G. F. C. the G being the one just below 
middle C. the F the one just above middle C, the C being middle 
C, thereby to identify the applicant's broadcasting service." 

One report sa\s the chimes aie heard throughout the world 
about 20 billion times a v ear ■ 
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TIME / Buying and Selling 



Check list for reps 



■ A pitch is a pitch, and from 
reps and station men calling on 
media supervisors and timebuyers 
it's often a case of "I've heard 
that song before." 

Too often it's out of tune. 

When a station representative 
arrives at a timcbuycr's office, 
however, there should be certain 
"standard" information in his at- 
tache case. 

But what? 

The question was put by Spon- 
sor to a number of media super- 
visors and buyers at leading ad- 
vertising agencies. Several reps 
were also asked about the materials 
and data they "must have" when 
calling on a buyer. Here's what 
Sponsor learned. 

It's only fair to mention that a 
"check-list" of items the rep or 
stationman should not be without 
is necessarily generalized. Each 
specific case, of course, varies, de- 
pending on such factors as past 
dealings between the buyer and 
the seller, the buyer's knowledge 
of the market, the size of the mar- 
ket, whether it is a radio buy or 
a tv buy, etc. 

First, the standard basic material 
most buyers want is simply a list 
of availabilities and the latest rate 
card. (Although station rates are 
available in source books, the lat- 
est rate card may contain some 
additional or revised information.) 

The rep should also, at this 
point, inform the Inner of changes 
at the station such as in power, 
antenna height, or program format 
that have taken place since 
th.ir last meeting. 

Contour maps appear to be out 
of favor with buyers, who feel 
such maps are expendable. ( The 
best that was said for it uas that 



"a sponsor preparing a sales pro- 
motion plan might want a contour 
map for use in his merchandising 
plans," and for this reason, a rep 
should have it with him. Other- 
wise, buyers sec little use for it 
today.) 

Three fields stand out as es- 
sential information the represent- 
ative should have with him: 

1 . The market audience. 

2. Product data. 

3. Program format. 

Here's the situation in more de- 
tail: 

Market audience. The rep 
should have ready figures from the 
latest market survey, prepared by 
a recognized research house, that 
list the number of listeners tuning- 
in by time periods and the aver- 
age audience for each time period. 
Classifications of the audience by 
age, sex, economic level and other 
such breakdowns, when available, 
can be most useful. When the rep- 
resentative is making a "product 
pitch," knowing that the buying 
plan calls for coverage of his sta- 
tion's market, he will tailor to the 
product the data he presents. 

If, on the other hand, the pitch 
is aimed at selling the market, the 
rep will have with him economic 
facts and figu res for the area gen- 
erally, including types of industry, 
the makeup of the labor force, 
income levels, etc. The station 
manager, may in this case, accom- 
pany the rep to offer first hand 
his knowledge of the station's 
operation. 

In radio, outside the top markets 
and even at the fringes of the 
major markets, there is often little 
information to work with. One 
media supervisor suggested that in- 
di iilual radio stations should pool 



their expenditures for station pro 
motion and use the money to hire 
an established research firm tc 
conduct market studies. ARB's r§- 
cently announced entry into thfe 
area of market research should pro 
vide much-needed information 
within the near future. On thl 
other hand, there is usually a gooifl 
deal of tv market data available, 
but it is the rep's xesponsibiri|| 
to have the pertinent facts read) 1 
for the buyer. 

Product information. In % 
product call, the rep should J 
thoroughly familiar with the item 
(its use or uses, how packaged, 
etc.) and know where it ranks in 
sales in his client's area. The pep* 
resentative should also have 1 
knowledge of the competition if] 
the market area, such as rival prod- 
ucts, their sales and ranking ir 
the area in question, how adver- 
tised, and what commercials fei 
these products are like. Such in- 
formation can be of immense 
value, and may play a part in & 
decision to increase coverage fet 
the product in the market of t! 
rep's station. 

If not making a "product pilch, 
the representative, nevertheless^ 
should have some marketing in-, 
formation with him eoncefljlpt 
types of products, regional brancfa 
sales figures, etc. A good repre- 
sentative always sells the manfetj 
as well as his station's advantages 
in it. 

Program format. Here therein 
resentative should bring with KM 
an idea of methodolgv involved 1 
the station's programing. He snoute 
know intimately the type of ptai 
gram or programs for which tu 
is selling availabilities;. He sh,@I 
be aware of the talent on thl 
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worn 



Alert station reps should not call without specific 
market, product and program data, plu price and 
availabilities lists; contour map usa e declines 



the buyer's view 



shows, the talent's standing in the 
'Community, plus data on appear- 
ances, sales appeal, following and 
'product promotions. 

Ratings, needless to say. ma\ 
play an important role in the 
buyer's selection. Also, knowledge 
of his station's view on clutter and 
piggybacking will be of aid to the 
rep in selling the buyer on his 
station. 

There is variance among time- 
buyers as to just how much in- 
formation they want from a rep- 
resentative at any given time. 
Some buyers, familiar with a sta- 
tion and its market, may only be 
interested in a list of availabili- 
ties. Others may want the rep to 
have with him all information for 
the station and market. 

Any additional data, such as 
merchandising and promotion 
plans, special studies or market 
studies undertaken by the rep firm. 
:an be helpful. 

How does this budget yard- 
stick compare with the informa- 
tion station representatives actu- 
ally have with them when mak- 
ng calls? Generally, a rep's kit 
will contain most of these data 
»nd forms. For example, a typical 
rattz Agency kit (this one for an 
ndependent tv station) contains 
o.se items shown at the right. 
Future needs and changes that 
vcur as a result of computeri/a- 
■ ion and increased research should 
provide the timebuyer with the 
idditional tools and information he 
pill need to do a more thorough 
ob. 

Here the station rep will play 
in ever more important role of 
providing the buyer with the right 
nformation to enable him to make 
be richt decision. ■ 



A TYPICAL KATZ AGENCY KIT CONTAINS: 

1 . A ready reference summary with a coverage map 
of the station's area; its market rank; economic background, 
facilities; station (ago; address and personnel; and merchan- 
dising, pro rtia trOn arid publicity dane by the outlet. 

% Availabilities farm. 
3. The latest rate card. 



4. 

sen ted. 



A list of rate policies af the various stations repre- 



5. The station's programing schedule. 

6. A list of live announcement charges af the various 
re p rese n ted s to t i;a n s , 

7. MerchandisTng and audience promotion services 
available art the stations. 

8. A list af participation programs directed to women's 
audience, 

9. Participation programs directed to children's audi- 
ence. 

1(5. Tape status of Katz stations. 

11. Post-1 94B feature film packages (and, wheie known, 
feature's used by competitive stations,) 

1 2. Highlighted titles (with their stars) from feature film 
packages, lifted alphabetically by director. 

13. Color status af represented stations, listing network 
relay and Origination facilities for slides, film, tape and live 
programing. 

14, Restrictions an beer, wine and malt liquor adver- 
tising . 

II, 

16. 

17. 

piggybacks. 

IB. "Spat Radio Today," a Katz pamphlet designed to 
sell spot radio as an advertising medium, 

19. "Launching Your New Product," a pamphlet coun- 
terpart of the above designed t° se " spat tv as an advertising 



Program profile for specific shows. 
Forms covering politico! broadcasts. 
New code provisions far consecutive spots and 
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Truval shirts 



young dads, old dads, 



happy dads, grouchy dads, 



busy dads, \*tf dads. 



Giye your dad Truval Shirts' 




(IN CLEAR) Truval for 
handsome Father's Day 
Rifting. 




(MUSIC - BRFF7Y) 
Take Truval Shirt* of 
SuPlma cotton batlrte, 
Smooth finish. 




prvvln^ (jthion meet* v a lur 
in fruvjl •\re\\ shlrtt, 
m >\h 'n »r Jt thl rli, v|«jr I 
<J>irH. jti\ \hi rt 



(MUSIC- DERRING- 1X3 TYPE) 
Makes dad feel Truval 
dashing, . 



(MUSIC - TANGO) 
Truval devilish. 



Smart workmanship. Short 
sleeves. Of course. 
Comfortable. Cool. 



Wash and Wear. Tailored by 
Truval of SuPlma, the fabulous 
cotton grown only In America's 
u shwest . • 




4 




CHAM (RFPRISF Of FILM 
BFt'.IN M\> ) So s Ue your tall, 
»hort 0 U thin, yount;, old. 



wonderful, legible, kissablc 
d.iil-- 

CIRL- Truval HitU! 



tit 



(MUSIC- NEW YORK) 
Tnlval distW^shed- 




Truval SuPima batiste 
white shifts. Only th.tee- 
fifry,,. . 



m4 p«cb«d «W» ihfSrrm»f 
TiOn, l» peirjtf o»l that #h* 
shift Is vnlMmNwt weel 
1 i-,tn f*r>»blA,, i:r#«p»mlv« t 
fits if »rf .nan i» 
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TV MEDIA 



makes first tv plunge 

Company uses fast , light commercial and a special camera lens; 
sets spots for network women's programs prior to Father's Day 



■ Till Ml N'S SUIKI lSDL'S 1 RY lias 

never gone nmch for tv ;is an ad- 
vertisin*: m oil in 111 — until recently. 
The Van He 11 sen commercials over 
the hist few years proved that tv 
can be effective, however. 

Van Hcusen's demonstrations 
with twisted collars, athletes in ac- 
tion and a young man walking out 
of the ocean or into a car-wash 
made shirt advertising dramatic. Be- 
fore that, shirts had only been 
thought of in terms of handsome 
lounging models or stacks on the 
shelf, suitable only for print graph- 
ics. 

Now, Truval Shirts is entering 
television. The company launches 
its first campaign this month, with 
a three-week schedule on six net- 
work daytime shows. The campaign 
represents a big spring push lead- 
ing up to Father's Da v. 

Truval is a $300,000 to $400.- 
000 account with the Zlowe Co. The 
budget is divided more or less 
equally between spring and summer 
promotions. The June campaign 
represents about one-fourth of the 
spring advertising allocations. Tru- 
val is currently working on com- 
mercials for a new "proportion 
shirt" which are slated for network 
W this fall. 

Competition in the field Of men's 
shirts is getting hot. Do/ens of com- 
panies are v\ ing for the dollars go- 
ing to Arrow. Manhattan and Van 
Heiisen, the top brands. At the 
bottom of the scale are low-priced. 
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unknown brands with pi hate labels 
marketed in discount stores and 
basement departments. I ruval aims 
squarely in between the top brands 
and the unknowns, with a popular- 
priced, smartly-styled, nationally - 
advertised line. 

Lee Babin. account executive on 
Truval at the Zlowe Co.. looks on 
the position favorably. "The top 
brands are pricing themselves out 
of the mass market. The low-end 
shirts have no brand appeal. Tru\al 
is sandwiched right in the middle 
for the middle-bracket millions " 

I"ruval has been trying to up- 
grade its image, while keeping its 
price low (S3 to $4). When the ac- 
count went to Zlowe about three 
years ago. it was still selling in small 
stores. Stores that never gave Truval 
a tumble in the past are now gi\ ing 
sales reps a hearing. Some of its 
retail outlets now include Saks 34th 
St. in New York. L. S. Ay res in 
Indianapolis. Finery Bird Timer 
in Kansas City. L. Bamberger in 
Newark. F&R La/arus in Columbus 
and Harris Co. in San Diego. 

Much of this has come about 
with a new advertising approach 
through Zlowe: departure from the 
usual men's ad\ertising with long 
copy. literate tongue-in-cheek, 
which risked going o\er the head of 
the average reader 

Truval's entry into tv has also 
been a departure from the fhvk of 
shirt advertisers. And so are the 
commercials themselves 



I he I nival shirt commercials are 
last-moving, demonstrative and in- 
formative. I hey employ a special 
camera lens which distorts shapes 
and gives the illusion of main dif- 
ferent kinds ol dads tall. thin, 
heavy — all of whom should have 
I ruval shirts. 

It is the only known time the 
special lens has been used in a 
commercial. Original!), it was de- 
veloped in Holhwood for super- 
spectacular movie scenes. Stars and 
Stripes Forever Ltd . producers of 
the commercial, located one on the 
Last Coast to use lor Truval. 

The lens saved I ruval from using 
main actors to illustrate the many 
different kinds of dads Originallv 
a call was put out for eight or ten 
different types of actors and models 
to fill the bill With the lens, one 
actor and one actress were enough 
Miss Babin points out that it cut 
down on the residuals that would 
have been necessary with nianv 
actors. 

The commercial is one minute 
long and vv ill be aired on ABC's 
"Operation Daybreak." six dav- 
time programs which include I he 
Price i\ Riuhl, (Jueeii tor a fhn . 
I ''eimewee / rnie /'or,/. Cet the Me%- 
v(/e<\ \fi\\inv links and /)</v in 
( ourt. During the three-week cam- 
paign, about 13 messages are sched- 
uled for each program 

Since research has shown that 
women buy .1 great number of nun's 
shirts between 61) and "5 percent 
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. . . Truval shirts 



Iruwil wanted to buy into tv 
shows which have a large female 
audience. Women's magazines were 
considered, but it was thought that 
magazines were picked up an\ time, 
often when there were man) people 
around and main distractions. Dur- 
ing the day a woman is usually alone 
without the kids and her husband 
and can think and absorb more. 
Miss Babin feels. 

The eop\ in the commercial, writ- 
ten by Don Sheerin of Zlowe. is 
female oriented. It points out that 
a Truval shirt 1) is comfortable and 
cool. 2) is wash-and-wear, 3 ) costs 
only $3.50, 4 ) is made of SuPima 
cotton, grown only in America's 
Southwest, 5) fits every man. 

The 60 seconds of copy are ac- 
companied by many different pic- 
ture changes. The commercial reads 
as follows: 

(chant ) Tall dads, short 
dads, thick dads, thin dads, 
young dads, old dads, happy 
dads, grouchy dads, busy dads. 
I*i A dads, give your dad Truval 
shirts! (in ci.iar) Truval for 
handsome Father's Day gifting. 



( Music — daring-do type) 
Makes Dad feel Truval dashing. 

( MUSIC TANGO-LOVER TYPE ) 

Truval devilish, (music — new 

YORK,' NEW YORK TYPE) Truval 

distinguished. 

(MUSIC HRI.LZY, UNDER) 

Take Truval shirts of SuPima 
cotton batiste. Smooth finish. 
Smart workmanship. Short slee- 
ves. Of course. Comfortable. 
Cool. Wash-and-wear. Tailored 
by Truval of SuPima, the fabu- 
lous cotton grown only in Amer- 
ica's Southwest. Truval SuPima 
batiste white shirts. Only $3.50. 
Proving fashion meets value in 
Truval, dress shirts, wash-and- 
wear shirts, sports shirts, any 
shirt. 

(repeat chant) So give your 
tall, short, thick, thin, young, 
old, happy, grouchy, busy, lazy, 
wonderful, lovable kissable dad 
— (girl) Truval shirts. 
Print advertising, with the same 
free and easy tone, is also being 
used in magazines like Playboy, 
Esquire and the New York Times 
Magazine. The print advertisements 



have no headline, short copy, and, 
are conversational with an unex- 
pected twist. The idea is to slop 
the reader, register quickly with 
the brand name. 

Miss Babin, account executive on 
Truval, is also account executive on 
Essley shirts, Olympian bowling 
shirts and Bruxton shirts for boys, 
other divisions of the Publix Shirt 
Corp. She is well versed in the 
men's clothing industry. At one, 
time she was director of the Me.n% 
Fashion Guild of New York. "There 
were always about 25 men there; 
I was the only woman. At first they 
resented it, but later accepted me 
as a business woman with a com- 
mon interest and not particularly 
as a woman in business." 

Of Miss Babin's present accounts, 
Truval is the largest. The company's 
entry into tv is significant because 
tv is still relatively new to the shirt 
industry, and completely new to 
Truval. 

When the commercial was shown 
to Truval salesmen they "flipped 
for it," Miss Babin says. "The client 
is very pleased and enthusiastic 
and so is the agency. Once more, 
f bines look good in the industry. 
Retailers are making plans to tie- 
in on local television stations with 
the Truval network snots." ■ 
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Chart 1 



The B-l-G Reach: Radio 

Long appreciated for frequency and saturation, radio is 
now upheld for its reach - — as well as buying ease — in 
new Group W study of 89 top stations in 30 top markets 



■ I'Nl'Sl'W. co\fr\gf, the usuul 
price breaks and an easy buy — 
(hct's what the sponsor and his ad- 
vertising agency get from the "com- 
bined audience" method of busing 
radio. 

"Combined audience?" What 
does that mean? 

It means buying the top several 
stations, together, in each market 
to get a good broadside al their 
combined audiences. The assump- 
tion — well borne out by statistics — 

■ that leading stations complement 
each other to give effective penetra- 
tion into all segments of the popula- 
tion. 

Pacts o f l i f e 

The concept makes good sense 
in light of the "big three" facts of 
life about radio today : 

( 1) People don't listen to pro- 
grams any more (because airtime 
usually isn't divided into 15-minute 



programs). Instead, they listen to 
stations. 

(2) Different stations appeal to 
different groups. Typically, today's 
station specializes in one format 
(whether rock-and-roll, good mu- 
sic, talk programing or music-and- 
news) that attracts its own kind of 
audience (young teens, young adults, 
women, older adults, and so on). 
( See Sponsor, May 25. p. 25.) A 
few stations, of course, manage to 
attract a cross-section. 

(3) Because the format rules 
rather than the program, listeners 
tend to pick their station, then 
pretty much stay with it throughout 
the day — or week. The listening 
average is two or more hours each 
day. six Jm\ out of seven. 

To the advertiser, that means a 
lot of potential customers, each 
roosting with the rest of his flock 
at his habitual listening post. But 
how does a sponsor conveniently 



involve the whole bunch, not just 
one group 0 

By buy ing the "majority" of their 
listening posts — i.e.. as many radio 
stations as he needs in a market 
until their combined coverages pro- 
vide 50 percent of the total audi- 
ence. 

Since the identity of these stations 
is easy to establish (by referring to 
rating reports), the buy is consider- 
ed simple and relatively free from 
paperwork. 

\ matter of reach 

One of the facts that's most in- 
teresting about "combined audi- 
ence" buying, however, is that a 
few stations can be made to go a 
very long way 

Consider the top >0 markets 
Just M> stations (of the 'Us located 
there) give a 50 pcrcuit shan. of 
their metropolitan-area and Knees 
\nd in onlv one market ( Vu 
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York) would it be necessary to buy 
time on live different stations (see 
bov on page 47 ). 

In seven of these top markets, 
four stations would provide the 
coverage; in 1 2 other cities, three 
stations each will deliver half their 
radio listeners; in 10 markets, the 
sponsor can reach half of all listen- 
ers by buying time on just two sta- 
tions each. 

Just what does this 30-market 
sector represent? 

• Some 44 percent of all radio 
homes in the I'nited States. 

• Nearly 22 million radio fam- 
ilies. 

• An estimated 48.5 percent of 
America's effective buying income. 



• Some 46.2 percent of total 
U.S. retail sales. 

By buying time on 89 radio sta- 
tions in those markets, the adver- 
tiser gets a good crack at this kind 
of a sales target: 

• Over 50 percent of all listen- 
ers in those markets during the 
average quarter hour. 

• Entry into some I 1 .6 million 
different homes each day — two out 
of three in which the radio's turned 
on. 

• A substantially greater audi- 
ence than is delivered by the 30 
largest newspapers (combined cir- 
culations: 9.6 million) in those 
same markets. 

• Almost twice the circulation 
of the widest selling magazine (six 
million) in those markets or three 
times the circulation of each of 
the next four leading magazines. 

(Note: Since market figures are 
for metropolitan areas only, true 
coverage and sales potential is con- 



siderably greater. And since radio's 
circulation is based on daily, rather 
than weekly or monthly, totals, this 
too, is a minimum.) 

To consider actual time buys on 
these 89 stations: A schedule of six 
random announcements on each 
station would reach an estimated 
7.3 million unduplicated homes, 
each of them an average of 1 .9 
times, for a total of 13,8 million 
home impressions. Cost would be 
$21,000. 

A schedule of 12 random an- 
nouncements would reach 9.5 mil- 
lion impressions. Cost: About $38,- 
000. 

"Size" was a prod 

The "combined audience" buy- 
ing method was devised and sup- 
porting statistics compiled by 
Group W (Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Co.), partially in answer to 
the timebuyer's worry that it's dif- 
ficult to buy radio wisely and well 



Time Spent Listening in Average Day 




Chart 2 



because of the medium's vcr\ big- 
ness: 

Between 6 a.m. and 12 midnight, 
radio reaches more than three out 
of four adults, better than seven 
out of ten teenagers and almost one 
third of all children (see chart 2). 

Women listen nearly three hours 
a day; men. close to two hours; 
teenagers, two hours; children, half 
an hour ( see chart 2). Since this con- 
tinues throughout the year. Group 
W researchers report that "radio 
reaches practically everybody the 
advertiser is trying to sell, and it 
holds listeners for hours, every 
day." As a result, it's misleading to 
measure radio in terms of 1 5-min- 
ute segments, a bold-over from 
former programing methods. 

If network grosses have dropped 
S 100 million since tv's advent in 
1948, spot radio revenues have 
made up that SI 00 million (by 
adding that amount to their former 
grosses), and local sales have in- 



creased radio's till b\ still another 
$250 million ( see chart 3). I bus, 
from 1948\ annual advertising take 
of $416.8 million, radio has risen 
to well over $665 million today 

I he first stage 

At the start of its analysis. Group 
W naturally looked to its nun and 
focused attention on WIND Chi- 
cago. 

W INI) seems to have a good 
cross-section of the Chicago radio 
audience by age group — 14.0 per- 
cent of listeners under 18; 19.5 
percent of those between 1 8-34; 
some 20.0 percent of those in the 
35-49 bracket; 1 8.5 percent of 
those over 50. 

Another Chicago station attracts 
43.0 percent of the under- 1 8 group, 
thus was identified as a vehicle for 
the young set. A third station re- 
lates more to mature audiences, at- 
tracts 29.0 percent of listeners 35 
years old and over. 



But the WIM) stud} showed .tit 
interesting f.ia I he top three radio 
stations in Chicago, combined, de 
Iner about 50 percent of r</< // at;*, 
group! 

bigiires for the combined audi- 
ence of all three stations are as fol- 
lows: 18 and under, (>3.5 percent, 
from 18-34, 50.0 percent, from 
35-49. 47.5 percent; aged 50 and 
o\er. 47.0 percent ( see chart 4). 

I hat allowed the Group \\ re- 
search tea m to form a tentative 
theorv : Stations that, in < omhina- 
turn, deliver 50 pen cm or more oj 
all radio homes in their market also 
tend to deliver 50 pen ent (or great- 
er ) of listeners in eat h {'roup. 

But would it apph to other mar- 
kets — and for other audience char- 
acteristics? 

The team rushed to find out. 
They extended the Chicago studs 
to four other markets served b\ 
Group W — Boston, Cleveland, New 
York and Pittsburgh. 
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Radio: Powerful Complement to TV 
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In each study, they started with 
the suit ion with the highest share - 
of-audienee in the average quarter 
hour. Then they added another — 
and another — until they had a 
group that, together, represented 
50 percent of radio homes listen- 
ing. Then, of course, they studied 
the characteristics of these com- 
bined audiences. 

Findings were remarkable and 
similar. A consistent and parallel 
pattern also emerged in Cleveland. 
And in Boston and Pittsburgh. It 
also seemed true in New York. The 
researchers took spot cheeks in 
other markets. Again the pattern 
came through. 

In short, they verified that if you 
get half the radio audience, you'll 
also get half the teenagers listen- 
ing — or half the women — or half 
the families composed of three or 
lour people. Simple as the theory 
sounds, to advertisers it has major 
significance. It pinpoints a moving 
sales target, almost regardless of 
what that target might specifically 
be. 

I o avoid monotonous repetition 
market by market, the Group W re- 
search team drew up a composite 
picture of the I 6 leading radio sta- 
tions (and their audiences) in the 
five markets they studied closely. 
It comes out like this: 

I Ionics reached: 54 percent of 
those with radios on in the average 
quarter hour. 

Audience: 80 percent adult. 

Women reached; Over half of 
those listening 5 1 percent. 

Men reached: F\en more, well 
o\er half 53.0 percent. 

/ aindx composition: 46.5 per- 
cent of 1-2 person families; 56.5 
percent of families with 3-4 people: 
54 S percent of those with 5 oi 
more members. 

l isteners In ai;c t*rtmp: 69 5 
percent of those under IS; some 
55.(» percent of the I S 34 group. 
50.5 percent of those between 35 
4 l ». and 17 5 percent of those o\u 
SO. 

Notice that in all the abo\e clas- 
sifications, the results are \er\ 



close to 60 percent, and in some 
cases, over. 

Thus, the theory was proved at 
least accurately enough to serve as 
a very helpful timcbuying guide. 

Competitive pulls 

During the course of the study, 
some interesting discoveries were 
also made in terms of competitive 
media. 

Comparing the "leading"' radio 
stations in the top 30 markets with 
daily newspapers there, the study 
disclosed that 89 stations reached 
approximately I 1 .6 million radio 
homes. 



Collectively, the largest mornirrj 
papers in the same markets reached 
just 8 million homes; the largest 
afternoon papers, 7.9 million; the 
30 papers with the greatest circula- 
tion (regardless of when they ap- 
pear) reached a total of 9.6 mil- 
lion. 

The divergence was also notable 
when radio was compared with 
magazines. (One research problem 
is that the magazines were com- 
puted on the basis of paid annual 
circulation while most of the radio 
data was based on The Pulse's 
daily figures.) While radio reached 
11.6 million homes, the top-sellioJ 



Group W president 
and chairman Donald 
H. McGannon (|) goes 
over details of radio 
study with A. W. 
D a ivn e n b a u m, sales 
viee president, 




Now malting pres- 
entation to agency 
people are James 
Yergin, research di- 
ffctor (|), and Ralph 
Glaier, national radio 
sales manager. 




Hauler's Digest reaches six million. 
Other best-selling magazines in 
these markets include Life, 3,b mil- 
lion ; McCall's, 3.3 million; Loi>k, 
3.1 million, and Family Cinle, 3. 1 
million. 

In terms of television, the study 
indicated that 12 announcements 
(on S9 stations in the top 30 mar- 
kets) reach some 9.5 million homes, 
thus topping the audience of wis 
tv program in the same cities. Even 
a six-announcement schedule (7.3 
million homes) out reaches the audi- 
ences of such tv programs as Hen 
Casey (7.2 million ). W hut's My 
Line? (7.0 million) or liererly Hill- 
billies (6.8 million). 

Of that. Group W says. '- The 
figures are not offered as evidence 
to persuade advertisers to drop lelc- 



vision for radio. Hut the number** 
do dramatize the tremendous reach 
of leading-station radio and do re- 
mind advertisers that radio can be 
used as a powerful complement to 
television." 

As proof of that pudding that 
radio is fine sauce for the tv plum 
— they cite an R.I I. Mruskiu studs 
in which the adult tv audience is 
divided into five groups (or quin- 
tiles). based on the time they spend 
watching television. H rusk in also 
measured the time people in each 
group spend listening to radio. I le 
learned that, except for adults in 
the top two quintiles the hea\ iest 
tv viewers — people in the bottom 
three quintiles spend more time 
with radio than with tele\ ision 
see chart 5). 



I hose results rc|xtrtcdh hold 
true lor men as well as women 
when st mlied separate!} . 

I he new. "combined audience" 
approach to station-selection can 
be used by any national or region- 
al advertiser, A \V Danucubaum. 
Jr., Group \\ \ \ ice president in 
charge of sales, explains. "It can 
be used on the 30 markets we 
studied. In can be used in more, 
or in fewer. You can shoot for all 
segments of the market or for a 
special audience group, if one group 
is more important to you We sin- 
cerely believe that buying a "com- 
bined audience' by buying leading 
stations is the wa\ to use radio to 
day" ■ 

Chart* presented w>ih t* % article CO rtesv p 
W We%t Rghouss BfOiidc ist ng Company 



The secret ftidt dollars don't keep 

In radio, as in all advertising, 
money is spent where results 'talk' 



H No ADVi Ri isi- R ever spent a dol- 
lar with any medium or any given 
new-spaper, magazine, radio station 
tv station — or rock planting com- 
pany — if he believed that a dollar 
could be spent more intelligently 
elsewhere." 

Those are the words of A. W. 
Dannenbaum. vice president, sales, 
for Group W ( Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Co.). in reference to his or- 
ganization's "combined audience" 
study. 

"I predict that advertisers who 
make radio a significant part of 
their total media mix w ill become 
more and more numerous and the 
efficiency of their total advertising 
outlays will be greatly improved and 
most satisfying." 

For some time, advertisers have 
been spending more dollars on ra- 
dio than ever before. Dannenbaum 
points out. 

In fact. Group W station revenues 
first topped the so-called "Golden 
Years" (before tv came on the 
secne ) in 1956 and have added 
more dollars for the same radio sta- 
tions every year since. 



There are ver\ few advertisers 
who have not been aware of the fre- 
quency and saturation possibilities 
afforded b\ radio advertising. Fewer 
advertisers have realized the tre- 
mendous reach possibilities. This 



presentation, for the first time, indi- 
cates a simple and tested was of 
buying radio to secure its great 
reach. It works because it matches 
the listening pattern of radio to- 
day." ■ 



BUYS YIELDING 44 PERCENT OF ALL U.S. RADIO HOMES 

No. of Markets Stations per Market Total Stations 
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THE CHECKLIST 



r 

the tv commercial 



Visual 

1 POINT OF VIEW: Is it from fhe eye of o: women, o man, a child, 
a dog, o personolized inonimote object, etc? 

2 VISUAL STATEMENT: What is the visuol excitement (White 
Tornodo, Cup ond a Half of Coffee, Hertz Pots You in the Drifting 
Seot, etc.)? What involvement in on action does the product hove? 
Does it carry out the advertising phrase adequately, succinctly or 
efficiently? Is it the most dynamic, related port of the commercial, 
ond, if it is not, why isn't it? (Thot is, it could be thot there is on 
emphosis on merely beautiful, photographic effects.) 

3 VISUAL FLOW; Do the images relate in meaning, in speed, in 
amount of information from one to the other? In other words,, is 
there a flow ond o bolonce of the moteriol thot is satisfying or fitting 
to moriy other images for the eye to absorb ond the mind to perceive 
or perhaps to view? 

4 VISUAL TRANSITIONS: Are there inventive passageways from 
one idea to the other in the commerciol that ore planned and Ore 
subtle enough to bridge statements without colling attention to them- 
selves but getting out of the woy of the heovy film quotations we 
hove seen— for exomple, wipes, long dissolves, flips, etc? 

5 PHOTOGRAPHIC QUALITIES AND COMPOSITION: In lieu of, 
ond sometimes in concert with, visuol statements, it is important t© 
plan for ottroctive bockgrounds and other graphics th©t musl be 
loco ted and composed well to support the octors — European loca- 
tions, big city activity, clouds and seascopes, etc. 

6 GRAY SCALE INTEGRITY: Do all the picture elements have o 
foirly stable gray scale quality to avoid heOvy contrasts for talevisfen 
transmission, etc.? 

J SIZE RELATIONSHIPS;: Do the prdducts ond the people in dII 
images keep a special relationship which is understood ond not con- 
fusing to easy perception? 

Audio 

1 NARRATIVE TRACKS: Are the voices warm, friendly, suppwrive 
of the visuol? 

2 MUSIC: Has music been plonned, canned or original? Music 
is as important os any olher quality for the commercial; it evokes 
mood and otmosphere ond rhythm to provide dynamic cutting. 

3 EFFECTS: Are they set to highlight abstroct to personalized 
octivity of the product? 

4 BACKGROUND NOISE: Is this to be picked up or composed to 
create o special atmospheric feeling? 

m 



12 time- 



■ For the past six months, com- 
mcrcials shot at the busy, thriving 
New York commercial hotfSB 
known as Filmex, Inc. have been 
quietly checked against a list whleir 
many admen would do well f® 
paste inside their attache cases. 

The project, hatched by Robert 
Bergmann, one time Transfilm 
executive who formed Filmex m 
late 1959, has been under securil 
wraps for two good reasons: 

(1) The television film com- 
mercial business is a highly com- 
petitive one, and 

(2) Few agencies like to be toB 
that some commercial stOryboaMs 
on which much time and atterittgn 
have been lavished will produce 
commercials that wouldn't sell a 
scalp knife to Geronimo. 

One by-product of Bergmann" 
new checklist procedure may be- 
come part of industry vernacular: 
"flowboard.'' 

What's a flowboard? As Berg- 
mann, a former vice president of 
the Film Producers Assn., explains 
it. "a Tlowboard' is a sort of story- 
board in depth. Each second of a 
commercial is transformed, by one 
of our own artists, to a frame M- 
a storyboard, instead of the ustfiil 
storyboard approach in whieh t 
frame is used for every three or 
four seconds. 

"This enables us to make a eloU 
analysis of each second of £ : aeb 
commercial we do. It also enj}fel« 
agencies to get a better idea af 
what, exactly, the final product 
will look like," 

After analyzing dozens of flp* 

SPONS#| 
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and-dollar savers 

to check before shooting 



A leading New York film house has developed 
new "checklist" technique to improve spots 




Robert Bergmann, president of Filmex, Inc., evolved special checklist to help agencies evaluate 
tv commercials in pre-production stage. Bergmann, invited by ANA to lecture admen on 
commercial cost control and to prepare ANA-FPA film workshops, often directs location jobs. 



tortrck produced at Filmex. Berg- 
mann discovered that agencies 
tended to repeat similar basic 
errors each time certain problems 
occurred. 

From this over-all analysis. 
Bergmann and his staff proceeded 
to draft a checklist of visual and 
aural points. Now. incoming com- 
mercial storyboards are checked 
against the list. If they fall short. 
Filmex diplomatically calls it to 
the agency's attention. 

"We're not trying to show how 
smart we are." says Bergmann, 
"even though a film commercial 
producer must function as a crea- 
tive businessman. We've found 
that agencies are generally anxious 
1 to strengthen any given commer- 
cial, if it can be done with a mini- 
muni of delay in the pre-produc- 
tion stage . . . particularly if it 
may save them, and their clients, 
money in the long run.'* 

Bergmann's checklist is shown, 
paraphrased somewhat by Sponsor 
for general application. 

Readers who feel themselves 
creatively but not mathematically 
inclined may well have noticed that 
there are eleven, not twelve, 
points in the Filmex checklist. But 
there is a final checkpoint. 

"The final point which we 
cheek," explains Bergmann. "is a 
subjective one — does the com- 
mercial help set a trend, or merely 
follow it? There are cycles in the 
commercial business. Right now. 
helicopter shots and the use of 
Hill photographers — who gen- 
erally have no feeling for dialogue 

June 8, 1964 



and whose idea of a 'typical' wo- 
man is a model smashed with 
light — are very In.' but are be- 
coming cliche. 

"There is still too much stress 
on talk-talk in commercials and 
there is not enough emphasis on 
visuals." 

What should agencies keep in 



mind as the most important 
thought concerning working rela- 
tionships with commercial pro- 
ducers? 

States Bergmann. "Commercial 
planning is like a telephone call, 
the more interference there is along 
the line, the less comes through 
in the end " ■ 
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HANGING SCENE 



Hazel Bishop Hits Record Earnings, Plans Spots 



Although Ha/el Bishop's broad- 
cast expenditures have been rather 
limited in the past, record earnings 
lor both the three months and six 
months ending April 30 indicate 
they ma\ be increased. The cos- 
metics company is putting an espe- 
cially heavy push behind its two 
products introduced so far this year 
— Sctiquc hair setting lotion and 
hairspray and Sudden Change anti- 
wrinkle lotion — and plans to in- 
troduce several more new products 
within the next 12 months. 

Spot television, which benefited 
from $277,250 in Bishop billings 
last year, will be a main vehicle in 
the multi-million dollar advertising 
push which started June 2 for Scti- 
quc (Sponsor, May 25, page 18). 
The top 150 markets are involved. 

As for Sudden Change? Despite 
prospective government action 
against wrinkle removers. Hazel 
Bishop's version is selling so well, 
according to president Morton 



Edell, the company "is finding itself 
hard-put to maintain sufficient pro- 
duction in yiew of the continued de- 
mand for the product." A saturation 
campaign is also planned for Sud- 
den Change. 

Earnings for the second quarter 
ending April 30, were $935,891, up 
substantially from $128,651 for the 
three months ending April 30, 
1963. This amounted to 52 cents 
per share vs. 7 cents, based on sales 
this quarter of $8,255,446 com- 
pared with $5,696,547 for the same 
three months the previous fiscal 
year. 

Six-month sales for the period 
ending April 30, 1964, were $12,- 
693,300 (vs. $10,581,507) and net 
earnings were $1,040,261 (vs. $10,- 
068). Earnings per share rose 
from one-half cent to 57 cents. 

Sales and earnings of Setique and 
Sudden Change are not included, 
to any appreciable degree, in these 
figures. 
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ADS HELPED SPIRAL SALES 30 PERCENT 




Compared with an industry-wide increase of only 2.8 percent. Pearl Brewing Co. 
(John W Shaw) saw a 1963 sales increase of 30.6 percent over 1962. Company 
credits its two-time award-winning advertising for she boost. Here (l-r) sales man- 
ager of the Country Club Malt Liquor Div. A. P. McEachern, ad director Robert 
Jornayvas and vice president A. J. Rang® sport the gold Clio trophy, awarded by 
the American Tv Commercials Festival for the best tv commercial in the beer and 
wine industry (r) and Hermes trophy of th« Chicago Federated Advertising Club for 
black and whit® newspaper campaign. Campaign also won merit award in the Chicago 
competition in the tv and consumer magazine categories. 



Ballantine's Farrell 

The new president of P. 
tine & Sons, John E, Farrell, h 
been with ' the Newark brewta 





C. W. Badenhausen 



John 6, Fan 



since 1941 in various executiv 
capacities. He succeeds Carl m 
Badenhausen who, in 1933, bouj 
the brewery from the heirs of 
Ballantine. Badenhausen moves u 
to chairman of the board. 

A graduate attorney, Farre] 
brings a primarily atirninistrafw j 
background to his new post, H 
joined the company in 1941 i| 
assistant secretary and cwns 
and, after three years in the- All 
Force, returned to Ballantine; ill 
1945. He was appointed seeretar 
in 1951, a position he held Until h\ 
was named vice president of th 
firm in 1954. 

Ballantine spends over $6 mil 
lion in broadcast media, most e 
it in spot tv and radio. In tiH| 
it ranked number 12 among 
radio users in 1963, according 
RAB, with an outlay of $2,92 
000. 



Candy Firm Goes Netwsil^ 

The success of a 10-market tefd 
vision campaign earlier this yea 
prompted Murray-Allen Imports U 
try network tv to promote its ftfl,| 
of Regal Crown sour fruit glni 
rolls. Spot radio will supplement. 

Vehicles are NBC-TV's Tod 
and Tonight shows, with the form 
er schedule beginning June 23 ani 
the latter June 30. Live lend-irt 
and sales pitches will be. deliverst] 
by Johnny Carson, Ed McMateSil 
Hugh Downs, Prank Blair am 
Jack Lescoulie. 

The 10-week radio push rui 
from June 9 through Aug, 15. MJn 
ute spots will run in morning I» 
afternoon programs in Chifitll 
Cincinnati, ColUnlbu.s, Los Anprfi 
New York and Philadelphia. 

Bauer. Tripp, Foley. Hiiladel 
phia, is the agency. 
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Friendliest 
stop-sign on the road 

(It invites you to relax, have some fun, and save some money.) 



A \ - 




Smart motorists stop at the Sheraton sign for: Free TV and radio. Free family plan (no charge for children in 
your room). Insured reservations. Guaranteed rates. Free parking. (Many Sheratons even give you free laun- 
der-in facilities, free coffeemakers, free ice cubes, free swimming.) Rooms are comfortable. Rates are sensible. 
Restaurants and lounges are well-run, congenial, right on the spot. You'll find Sheraton Motor Inns in or near 
New York, Los Angeles, Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, Tampa and other major cities coast to coast in the 
U.S.A. and in Canada. For Insured Reservations call any Sheraton Motor Inn, Hotel, or Reservation Office. 
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Coast to coast in the U.S.A., in Hawaii, Canada, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Nassau, Mexico, Tel Aviv 
Sheraton shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange • Diners' Club card honored for a I hotel and motor inn ser. cz%.^J 
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Goal Is Labor Peace 
At Plautus-Union Meet 

All appeared sweetness and light 
on the television production labor 
front after an unprecedented meet- 
ing between Herbert Brodkin, head 
of I'lautus Productions, and the 
Joint Council of Eastern Motion 
Pictures Productions Unions. 

Nub of the news coming out of 
the meeting was an agreement that 
in the future the council would 
meet to prevent labor disputes in- 
volving a single craft. 

Plautus, producer of The De- 
fenders and The Nurses, the only 
two major network film shows pro- 
duced in New York City, fled to 
the West Coast as a result of a 
strike by United Scenic Artists. 

Plautus indicated that union dif- 
ficulties had been patched up and 
the shows would return to New 
York. 

In meeting with the Labor Coun- 
cil, Brodkin said, "We would like 
to produce in New York and will do 
so if the conditions make it feasible 
to produce here effectively and ef- 
ficiently under stable labor rcla- 
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tions, without recurring labor 
crises." 

The council, for its part, prom- 
ised cooperation, called for reg- 
ular meetings with the producers 
"so that mutual problems can be 
resolved, making New York a 
greater film production center." 



Maxon Forms Public 
Relations Company 

MCI (Maxon Communications 
Inc.), a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of the New York-based agency, 
has been formed to handle public 
relations and product promotion for 
Maxon clients. Outside clients may 
be accepted as well in the future. 

"Public relations is a function 
which complements and yet is whol- 
ly separate from an advertising 
program,'" noted newly-named 
agency president C. Terence Clyne. 
"For this reason, we feci the affil- 
iate concept represents the best 
approach for an advertising agen- 
cy to this kind of communications. " 

Clync will act as president of 
MCI, with Robert McElwainc, now 
director of product promotion for 
Maxon, becoming executive vice 
president. Harold Strauss will be 
seeretarv-treasurcr. 



CAUSE TO CELEBRATE 





Ba»k»tb*ll star Ed Maeauley (|), who handled color on the KPLR-TV St. louis NBA 
telecatls and also did the Allstate commort ah, swards trophy to insurance agent 
Earl* Dickson, one of two winners in »alr» contejt tlaged by station and sponsor. 
Bob Blumberg was the other winner 



Broadcast supervisor Vera Brennan ( r J wa 
one of over 7000 agency media people U 
pin on a yellow rose in recent celebrwiijoi 
of the fourth anniversary of WIS Chicago 
"Miss WLS" herself, Kim Kendall, came I 
New York to do the honors. She gels at 
assist from Monty Lang of Blair Radio,, whict 
represents the ABC-owrted outlet. 
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Small Tv Investment 
Pays Off for HallmarR 

Hallmark Cards has emerged ir 
the last few weeks as a classic 
illustration that a well-plannec 
and executed, if less than prodigl- 
ous, investment in television rrallj 
pays off. 

The greeting card company, iM 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago, 
spends under $1 million in nA 
work television. Yet in recent vVeete 
Hallmark's advertising^ markefirfi 
and programing have been honpr© 
with awards, from such divert! 
groups as the Sales : Executives Out 
of New York and the American 
Baptists. It also walked off mot 
two Emmys. 

The Sales Executives Out 
named Hallmark one of the tor 
four marketing strategy epntp$hM| 
of 1963, specifically for basing m 
approach on a "quality image." ir 
accepting the award, v. p. and, |8J 
rector of sales Donald Gray eretl 
ited "prestigious advertising" 
main reason for Hallmark's sum 
"Hallmark was the first greKt'ifl 
card publisher to advertise natMl 
ally," noted Gray, and it w lB 
earned plaudits from both the pub- 
lic and the critics for its awai!4 
winning tv drama series, the HA 
mark Hall of Fume. 

Supporting that claim, the NBC 
TV series, now in its 13th sensor 
and oldest of the network draft* 
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specials, won two of the live 
pniniys lor which it was nomi- 
nated . Performance by a snpjx>rting 
actrevs award went to Ruth White 
for Little Moon of A Hum, and art 
direction, scenic design, to Warren 
Clyincr for his work in the entire 
■series this year. 

I he American Baptists Conven- 
tion presented its Radio- TV Award 
for "quality television" to Hallmark. 
I here is a touch of happy irony in 
president Joyce C. Flail's accepting 
telegraph : *"YVc are encouraged In 
the effective effort of sour clergy- 
men and laymen to upgrade tele- 
vision programing. Sponsors of 
quality tv aren't often honored We 
itiMiaily just get the bill. So this is 
a happy surprise." 

The other three companies hon- 
ored by the Sales Executives for 
'marketing strategy : Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner Jk Smith; Chrysler; 
Httenlcv and James Laboratories. 



UA Readies for 1965-66 

Having secured return engage- 
ments for three of its shows on 
the 1 964-65 network marquee, and 



placed one new entry (iiltinan's 
Island with CMS, I mted Arhsts- 
I v is now turning its full attention 
to the I965-66 season 

Along these lines, it signed an 
exclusive joint venture agreement 
with Andrew J. I'enady who. as 
head of I'enady & Associates, will 
be concerned w ith series develop- 
ment, both writing and producing, 
l-'enady and I'A-IV executive 
vice president of programing Nor- 
man Glenn are currently discussing 
casting and will be reads with both 
formats and stars shortly. 

The UA-TV shows returning in 
the fall : Outer Limits. I 'any Dnke, 
The Fugitive. 



Broadcast Boost for New 
Old London Pretzels 

Acquired about six months ago 
by Old London Foods, Pret/.-L 
Nuggets is getting its first broad- 
cast exposure. Spot and network 
tv and spot radio are being used 
and, according to agency Richard 
K. Manoff. it's the first time pret/els 
have been advertised on network 
television. Schedule started in late 



April on NIK - 1 V\ liuilninklc 
which Old London has been spon- 
soring for two seasons Some 15 to 
21) spot markets arc involved 



Agencies Merge 

Smith & Dorian has merged w ith 
I aphnger-MiIIstein. I he combined 
company which will be renamed 
shortly boasts some SI 5 million 
in broadcast billings. 

Sy Iv an Taplinger. formerly pres- 
ident of Taplinger-Millstcin, be- 
comes senior vice president and 
creative director of the merged 
agency . F/ra Millstein has resigned 
to devote full time to Millco. his 
privately-owned agency in Miami. 



Meredith- Jerrold Launch 
Florida CATV System 

Latest community antenna tv 
system on the spectrum is Florida 
Tv Cable, Inc., co-owned by Mer- 
edith Publishing Co. and Jerrold 
Flectronics Corp.. which has open- 
ed the first of several systems it 
will operate in that state. This in- 
itial venture is located in Ormond 



WAGA-TV HAS MORE QUARTER 
HOUR FIRSTS THAN THE OTHER 
TWO STATIONS COMBINED!* 

We've asterisked time periods where we're not only FIRST in homes delivered, but have more FIRSTS than the other two stations com- 
bined. Add Daytime to Prime time, and again . . . more FIRSTS! Check our chart and your copies of MARCH '64 ARB and NSI reports! 

PRIME TIME Ya - Hour FIRSTS 7 PM-11 PM Sunday thru Saturday 



| Station 


WAGA-TV 


Station "B" 


Station T 


Nielsen (March) 


59' 


38 


15 


[ ARB (March) 


52 


43 


12 


DAYTIME Va 


- Hour FIRSTS %M 1 


\M — 7:00 PM Monday thru Friday 


Station 


WAGA-TV 


Station "B" 


Station "1" 


Nielsen (March) 


130* 


70 


00 


ARB (March) 


105* 


95 


00 
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CINCINNATI 

is the 27th U.S. city,*buf- 

IUHO 

DES MOINES 

gives you America's 

23rd RADIO 
MARKET! 

Radio stations in only 22 U. S. 
markets give you a larger audience 
than WHO Radio, Dcs Moines. 
sVf.OMt homes reached weekly 
— M'\ of ill I homes in 1 17 coun- 
ties. ( \uthoritv: NCS "61.) Thus 
WHO Radio belongs on every list 
of "the top 25" markets in America. 
Ask l'(AV for the proof. 

•Satei M jnjgcmcm, June 10, I*"'.' 

WHO, DES MOINES 

50,000 WATTS • CLEAR CHANNEL 
NBC 

I'ricf ». (itillin, \Vo«k1» Jfd, Inc. 
\jtionjl Keprfirntutit ri 



THE CHANGING SCENT 



Beach and carries six channels: 
WESH - TV. WDBO -TV, and 
WLOF-TV Orlando-Daytona 
Beach, and WJXT and WFGA-TV 
Jacksonville, in addition to a local 
closed-circuit channel providing 24 
hours of continuous time and 
weather information. 

More than 1500 residents applied 
for the cable service prior to its 
June 1 opening. 

Meredith and Jerrold arc also 
building a system in Melbourne- 
Eau Gallic, Fla.. and within the 
past few weeks got a city council 
go-ahead to begin construction in 
nearby Satellite Beach. The two 
companies also seek permission to 
do business in Daytona Beach and 
South Beaches. Meredith is in the 
process of constructing its 100-per- 
ccnt-owncd system on Mcrritt Is- 
land. 

Owned and operated Meredith 
stations arc: WHEN (AM & TV) 
Syracuse; KCMO (AM-FM & TV) 
Kansas City: WOW (AM-FM & 
TV) Omaha and KPHO (AM & 
TV) Phoenix. 



Major Move at Filmex 

An all-out bid for a bigger piece 
of the commercials film market is 
being made by Filmex. Expansion 
steps toward this end include the 
addition of four people to the crea- 
tive staff and the completion of a 
ncwlv equipped studio. 

Joining the staff are Chick Green, 
director; Irwin Scharf, writer-direc- 
tor-designer: Randy Monk, art di- 
rector-scenic designer; Carl Lerner, 
writer-director. 

A year of designing, building and 
outfitting has gone into the new fa- 
cilities, located in a converted gar- 
age at 240 E. 45th St. In addition 
to a fully equipped shooting sound 
stage, there are facilities for set con- 
struction, storage of sets and props, 
conference and screening rooms. 

Filmex has done work for most 
of the leading tv agencies. Among 
its achievements are Hertz (puts 
\ou in the driver's seat) : Continen- 
tal Palmolivc soap, filmed on loca- 
lion in Rome. Paris. Nice: Oxydol 
Klice of life): and Sinica. shot in 
Paris, a first-pri/e winner in its 
L.tUeun at the recent Tv Commcr- 
ei i' 1 ilm Festival. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 




ABC News correspondent Lisa Howard 
watches herself on tv in scene taped minute! 
before on new self-contained Ampex 600 
recorder, one of several new transistorized 
units network will use in coverage of the | 
political conventions. 

ii " m » nun iimiun 

Rinse Away to JWT 

Alberto-Culver, giant broadcast 
advertising spender with a partiali- 
ty for tv, announced switch of the 
Rinse Away dandruff-remover at> 
count from Compton Advertising, 
Chicago, to same city's J. Walter 
Thompson. The account, which 
amounts to some $3 million annual- 
ly (no media figures revealed). was 
to move at once, rather than 90' 
davs later, as usual. 

Rinse Away actually account? 
for three products, all marketed 
under same label. First introduce!" i 
was liquid rinse, on market since 
1962, which accounts for majos 
activity. Second variation is jell, 
packaged in tubes. Third is shan> 
poo. tried in test markets until now 
but soecifieallv cited a« "goins 
along" with others, thus will short]; 
be marketed nationally, too. 

Word of the change was issued 
bv Leonard H. Lavin. dvnamie 
head of corporation, who built 
Alberto-C'ilver from scratch to \\f 
current 580 million annual gross 
>n iii^t nine vears (sec Sporsgr, 
April 27. p. 50). 



Network Tv Summer PUSH 
For Sara Lee Line 

One of the biggest tv cimpaigB*> 
in its history will be launched bf 
Kitchens of SaTa Lec July 33* 
Schedules in one NBC-TV and & 
ABC-TV daytime programs vim 
continue through the end of Au- 
gust to promote five all-butter eaSf* 



New Agency in New York 
Robinson. Don mo A: West has 
been formed in New York to handle 
both consumer and industrial ac- 
counts in all 
phases of adver- 
tising, sales 
promotion and 
p u b I i c rela- 
tions. 

All the prin- 
cipal s ha v e 
been active in 
the advertising 
fjtftfstry a ti d 
one has con- 
centrated particularly in television. 
When the client list is announced, 
i it will undoubtedly include broad- 
cast billings. 

Clark I.. Robinson is president 
of die new agency. He was forme r- 
■ ly vice president and creative di- 




Clark Robinson 




jHfet k West 



Laurence Oonino 



rector at Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, senior art director with Iuil- 
1 ler & Smith & Ross, executive art 
director at McCann-Lrickson and 
group art director at Cunningham 
it Walsh. 

Laurence F. Donino and John 
L. West are the two other princi- 
pals, both vice presidents. Donino. 
formerly an account supervisor at 
K'M&G. also worked at K&E. Ted 
Bates and Al Paul Lefton. West, 
more recently with the Special Proj- 
ects Div. of Blair Television and 
Continental Baking as assistant ad- 
vertising manager, was formerly 
an account executive at V&R. 



Takes New Name 

To reflect the agenc\ 's over-all 
growth in clients, billing and ser- 
vices over the past feu \ ears. Wes- 
ley Associates has changed its 
name to Wcslej Advertising. Inc. 

Billings have almost doubled 
since 1961. rising from S7 to $13 
million by the beginning of this 
year. Wesley expanded into the in- 
ternational and industrial fields in 
January. 1962. through the acquisi- 



tion of the Mann-Llhs Agenc\ uith 
offices in New York and Crcneva, 
In December of I ( »f>2, Wesle\ ac- 
quired the Wendell P Col ton Co., 
a 50-year-old acKertismg agenc\ 
specializing in tourism, resort and 
transportation advertising. LarK in 
the fall of IW>3 Wesles established 
a public relations division called 
the I'ranscom Co. 



Moving Day Is June 30 
For Photo-Cine-Optics 

New quarters are in store for the 
expanded S.O.S. Photo-Cine-Op- 
tics. Inc. The 38-year-old firm will 
move to 387 S. Park Ave. in Man- 
hattan about June 30. 

The new headquarters boasts 
over 1 8.000 square feet on one 
floor with the newest display room 
in the industry, according to com- 
pany president Alan C. Macauley. 

50 KW Denver Outlet 
to Blair Radio 

KOA Denser will he sold by 
Blair Radio starting July I . It is 
currently represented by Henry I. 
Christal. 

Owned and operated by Metro- 
politan Television Co.. the station 



is a 50 kv. NBC alfili.ile It broad 
casts from 5 a ni to midnight. 
Mond.is through Saturday, and 
from 7 a m to midnight on Sun- 
das . 

Sister tv station. KOA-'I V. is 
handled In the Bl.ur lelcvtsion 
Div. 

In other representative changes. 
WSBI (AM I'M & I V i South 
Bend appointed Ohio Stations Rep 
resentatives as regional rep for 
Ohio and Indiana. 



Welch Grape Juice Zooms 
Spot Outlay for Summer 

Welch Grape Juice Co. will top 
itself this summer in the extent of 
its spot expenditure and coverage. 

The target is about 1 20 stations 
in 100 markets at the rate of around 
five tv spots a week, starting in 
June. 

One of the reasons for the ex- 
tra-massive push is the forthcoming 
extension of Welch's apple-grape 
drink into national distribution. The 
brand's been limited to the Last the 
past two years. Welch's spot expen- 
diture last year was $2.2 million 
Account is also on ABC-TV day- 
time as well as the Flint stones. 

Richard Manof is the agency. 



MPO FINE ARTS EXHIBITION 




Tv producers, copywriters, account executives browse at the 1964 MPO Video- 
ironies Fine Arts Exhibition, a show designed to demonstrate the high level of 
creativity which exists throughout the advertising industry. Lee Savage, creative 
director of Elektra Film Studios, took first prite. Second prise went to freelance 
artist Jerry McOaniel and third prites to Nelson Howe, a free lance artist with 
NBC, and Don Ivan Punchatt, assistant art director at Ketchum, MacLeod I Grove, 
Pittsburgh. A total of 297 works were submitted. Honorable mentions went to 
Earl Goodenow of Fletcher Richards, Mickey Goldstein of West, Weir & Barrel; 
Leonard Ruben, Compton Kurt Weihs, PKL, Andrew Nelson, JWT Zeke Ziner, 
Robert Brian, Jack Freeman, Scott & Scott, Kay Chin, Bates, Martin Slaftery, Comp- 
ton, Robert Bidner, FSR, William F Early, Armstrong Cork, Thomas Naegele, JWT. 
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AB-PT Sets Up Graduate 
Communications Program 

I wo annual fellowships of $2,- 
000 each in communications man- 
agement have been established by 
American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres at The Annenberg School 
of Communications of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

As a result, the school will offer 
a new two-year course leading to 
the degree of Master of Arts 
in Communications Management, 
thought to be the first to combine 
collegiate programs in communica- 
tions and management. It will be 
offered by the Annenberg School 
in cooperation with the Graduate 
Division of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce at Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The first of the fellowships, 
wh ich may be awarded to one en- 
tering and one advanced student 
each year, will probably be given 
this fall. It may be renewed during 
the recipient's second year of 
studies, while an additional student 
will be awarded a fellowship in the 
fall of 1965. 

Purpose of the program, accord- 
in mi mi inn iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
FELLOWSHIPS 




leonard Goldenson (I), president of American 
Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, Inc., does 
the honors— signs grant* for two annual fel- 
lowships of $2000 each in communications 
management With Goldenson is Dr Gaylord 
P Harnwell, president of the University of 
Pennsylvania Fellowships will make it possi- 
ble for graduate students to study at the 
University's Annenberg School of Communica- 
tions 



ing to the school: to provide the 
student with the same basic training 
in the arts and sciences contributing 
to the communications between men 
that is provided in the regular cur- 
riculum of the Annenberg School. 
In addition, the program will in- 
clude enough specific training in ad- 
vanced business courses at the 
Wharton School to qualify candi- 
dates for positions in management 
and business administration. 

Students in the master's degree 
program will study theory and his- 
tory of communications, advanced 
business systems, management ac- 
counting, legal aspects of business, 
economics and public policy, mass 
media in America today, and per- 
sonnel and labor management. 



RAB Recruits Harvard 
In College Plan 

"Radio is making tremendous 
strides as an advertising force, and 
as we continue to grow in impor- 
tance to advertisers, the need for 
highly motivated, college-trained 
young men may soon be our most 
serious industry problem." 

In outlining this future possibili- 
ty, RAB president Edmund Bunk- 
er told the Miami Advertising Club 
that Harvard University is the most 
recent school to enroll in the Bur- 
eau's "college plan." A number 
of other schools are already involv- 
ed in the project, designed to give 
"individual radio broadcasters a 
unique opportunity to contribute 
tangibly to the future of the radio 
industry." 

RAB makes its sales material 
available to participating schools 
and stations, such as WBBF Roch- 
ester in the ease of Harvard, which 
agree to underwrite the "college 
plan*' service for various schools. 

Bunker's appearance in Miami 
was one of the several he made in 
connection with the May observ- 
ance of National Radio Month. 



Rep Appointments 

Mid- West Time Sales appoint- 
ed regional representative for 
K.SAL Salina. Savalli/Cales will 
handle five more country and vvest- 
rn music stations — WMIN Min- 
v ipnliv \\ MIL (AM & FM) 
Milwaukee, KAOH Duluth and 
K I \ X Provo. 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiriM 

APPRECIATIVE GRADS 




For his talk on "The Computer's Roje in Ad" 
vertising," Edwin Metcalfe (I), salfes and oper- 
ations director of CKLW Detroit, received a 
commemorative scroll from the graduating 
class &f the Electronics Institute of Technology. 
It is presented by vice president S„ R. Gardner. 
Metcalfe predicted that "every major meidia 
recommendation from an advertising agency 
of the near future Will be supported by com- 
puter analysis. 

tiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 



Time-Life Promotes 
'Grass Roots' Radio 

Out-of-town radio stations con- 
tinue to promote their "home town** 
programing in New York City, of- 
ten with an eye toward picking 
up more revenue from Madison 
Ave. as well as impressing visitors 
from their listening areas with a 
New York showcase. Latest to join 
the act arc the Time-Life stations, 
which have launched a special ex- 
hibit at the New York Time-Lift 
building. It has some similarity ft 
an exhibit used by CBS Radio, 

The exhibit features a series of 
six booths, each representing a T-L 
station. Before each booth is a tf- 
shaped screen, an earphone and a 
mike. When a visitor to New Yotk 
picks up the earphone, a sound 
color film appears on the screen, 
with greetings by a station persoo- 
ality. 

Visitors are also told they can 
record greetings to listeners back 
home (impressions of the New York 
World's Fair. etc.). The tapes are 
forwarded to T-L stations and prof- 
essed for broadcast. The ins»tal]a* 
tion of the system was done for T-L 
by Audio Techniques, a New York 
studio which has been the site of 
the NANA Radio "revival" of ra- 
dio drama, and which is active in 
stereo radio recordings. 
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A Craig Smith 



Tv Tribute to Broadcast 
Sportsman Craig Smith 

Network television departed from 
tradition and took valuable air time 
to pay tribute to the man who, per- 
haps more than 
any other, has 
been responsi- 
ble for building 
todas's multi- 
million - dollar 
broadeast sports 
bonan/a. 

A. Craig 
Smith, as adver- 
tising vice pres- 
ident of Gillette, 
has" involved the ra/or companv in 
almost all areas of tv and radio 
sports. In recent \ears. the bulk of 
Gillette's $17 million-plus network 
tv investment has been with ABC- 
TV, which delivered the tribute on 
the May 30 Wide World of Sports 
program. Although the 1 964-65 
season wi 1 1 see a departure for Gil- 
lette — it's bought movies on NBC- 
TV and ABC-TV in place of its 
fTfUt of she Week series on ABC 
— the latter network expects Gil- 
lette will continue sponsorship of 
several other sports programs. The 
company also spends more than $6 
million in spot tv. 

With Gillette since 1937, Smith's 
association with the company ac- 
tually stretches back more than 30 
\ears during which time he worked 
with Gillette's advertising agencies. 
An original portrait of him by 
noted sports artist Robert Riger was 
presented on the air. 



FC&B Strengthens Its 
International Base 

Several moves have been made 
by Footc, Cone It Belding aimed 
to strengthen its international ad- 
vertising operations. 

The Paris office is being expand- 
ed to operate as a fully staffed 
agency. 

John I). Hayes has been appoint- 
ed assistant to the chairman of the 
agency's international committee, 
comprised of five directors of the 
parent company. 

A European operations commit- 
tee, consisting of the heads of the 
four Foote, Cone & Belding offices 
in western Europe and members of 
the agency's international commit- 
tee, has been set up to parallel the 
Organization of domestic offices. 



HEARTY WELCOME 




i 7> 



On his contract-signing trip to Denver, H. D. (Bud) Neowirlh (I), v p. -director of 
Metro Radio Sales, is greeted by Ken Palmer (c) and Tom Duggan, general manager 
and sales manager of KIMN Station becomes eighth on Metro Radio Sales list and 
only the second outside the Metropolitan Broadcasting group. The other is WDRC 
Hartford. 



Dad's Day Drives Prove 
Boom for Broadcast 

Ra/or companies, tobacco manu- 
facturers, clothing companies and 
a host of others have taken to radio 
and television in annual Father's 
Day promotions. Among those re- 
porting concentrated campaigns is 
Consolidated Cigar, via Compton 



Advertising, on behalf of HI Pro- 
duct o cigars. 

Five network programs a re in- 
volved, supplemented b\ spots in 
seven major markets: Baltimore. 
Boston. Chicago. Detroit. N'evs 
York. Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton. Schedules, which started June 
3, run through June 16. 



mil over America, people of (ill ages 
arc listening to the radio again, to 

THE LIVES OF HARRY LIME 

Orson Welles 

CAPT. HORATIO HORNBLOWER 

Michael Kcd^ivi; 

SCARLET PIMPERNEL 

Marius Goring 

THEATRE ROYALE 

Laurence Olivier 

SECRETS OF SCOTLAND YARD 

Cli\e Hrook 

THE QUEEN'S MEN 

Koval Canadian Mounted Police 

THE BLACK MUSEUM 

Orson Welles 

7 network series . . . .'i6 I radio dramas . . . 
irving feld. 2'iO park are., neic york ma 9 7 
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NBC Radio Adds Three 

WLDB Atlantic City. KVGB 
Great Bond anil KBMN Bo/cman 
have all affiliated with NBC Radio. 

Owned In Leroy and Dorothy 
Brenimer. WLDB operates with 1 
kw days, 250 watts nights. Brcm- 
nier was an engineer with NBC 
u hen the network started in 1926. 
KVGB is owned by KVGB Inc. and 
operates with a power of 5 kw. 
KBMN. owned by KBMN Inc., 
operates with I kw days and 250 
watts nights. 

Testing Outfit Expands 

Audience Studies, Inc., the tv 
program and commercials pre-test- 
ing subsidiary of Screen Gems, has 
added and promoted people in its 
New York. Los Angeles and Lon- 
don offices. 

Marilyn Beaudry, with AS1 for 
almost two years, has been named 
director in charge of research oper- 
ations in Los Angeles. Irwin Tuch- 
fcld, who has spent the past two 
years in an executive capacity in 
the firm's Los Angeles branch, has 
transferred his headquarters to the 
continent and is currently station- 
ed in London as overseas client 
service supervisor. He'll be in 
charge of developing ASI's con- 
tinental testing facilities. (Present 



plans call for a branch to be open- 
ed in West Germany next year.) 

Also headquartering in London 
is Dennis DcWitt, newly added to 
the ASI staff as a client service 
executive. DcWitt spent the past 
year with a research consultancy 
firm and prior to that was with 
Sehwerin for four years. 

In the New York home office, 
John Marting and Robert Kohn 
have joined the sales staff in exec- 
utive capacities. Marting was pre- 
viously media director of Mac- 
Manus, John & Adams, while Kohn 
was with Audits & Surveys. 

Frank Adrana, communications 
research specialist out of J. Walter 
Thompson in Chicago, heads the 
ASI Chicago office, opened in 
March of this year. 

Zenith Returns 

To Night Network Tv 

Placing its first order in night- 
time television in several years. 
Zenith Radio Corp., via Foote, 
Cone & Belding. Chicago, has pur- 
chased sponsorship in five NBC- 
TV programs for 1964-65. 

Involved in the order are: The 
Andy Williams Show and the Jona- 
than Winter Specials (Mondays 9- 
10 p.m.), The Virginian (Wednes- 
days 7:30-9 p.m.), The Jack Paar 
Program (Fridays, 10-11 p.m.) and 
Saturday Night at the Movies (9-1 1 
p.m.). 



CIGARETS . . . 

Continued from page SO- 

Moreover, several factors add the 
glint of optimism to the industry's 
future: 

• Although it's likely the FTC 
will impose advertising rules (even 
though the manufacturers have al- 
ready composed and adopted their 
own), it's anticipated that restrictive 
steps will be moderate. 

• Through thick and thin, cig- 
aret consumption in the U.S. has 
traditionally increased by about VA 
percent every year, thus keeping 
ahead of population increases. And 
1963 was no exception. Last year's 
record of 524 billion packs se-ld 
means about 217 packs for every 
living adult in the United States. 

If sales for this year seem threat- 
ened, veteran observers point Out 
that only the first quarter has passed 
and sales still have almost three 
quarters in which to recover. That's 
happened before. 

• Tf sales increases prove difficult 
to build, however, profits will likely 
continue to rise (thanks to price 
hikes, automation, improved man- 
agement measures, etc.), thus con- 
tinuing the industry's profitability. 
Well aware of what advertising can 
do to protect such profits, the in- 
dustry will up — not cut — ad 
budgets, whether sales go up or 
not. That means topping last year's 
advertising record, of which at leaS: 
$120 million was spent on televi- 
sion. 

• Health scares have been met — • 
and survived — before. The first 
cancer warning, sounded in 1954. 
caused a sales fall-off that was only 
temporary. In fact, current cigaret 
sales are triple the volume of that 
first scare year. 

Further British warnings in 1912 
didn't seriously affect the market. 
And although the U.S. government 
has now issued its own warning, 
many tobaeeo men emphasize that 
smoking remains a satisfying habit 
Confirmed smokers aren't likely to 
give it up. 

Taking all in all, it's obvious that 
whatever happens to the tobafifM 
tipped cigarct. the industry is read!' 
to jump — and in several different 
directions. Whichever way it ge>eH 
you can be sure it'll use advertising 
— especially television — to help 
it get there, If 



< in inn -iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiH 
ENGLAND'S AAAA SEES MADISON AVENUE 




Segment of the 149 visiting members of 1PA (Incorporated Practioners in Advertising) 44 Club 
London's version of the 4As, boards bus to the Walt Whitman Shopping Center in long Island 
part of f.ve-day behind the-scenes look at U S advertising and marketing techniques. James k' 
forget, Ted Bates v.p and marketing director, who coordinated the trip with English admen 
briefs v.sitors on the shopping center phenomenon Visits to several agencies, addresses by 
luminaries like Arno Johnson. John Crichlon, Mar, n Harper and David Ogilvy, and tv com- 
mercials presentations were all included in the work hop program. 
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SPONSOR SPOTLIGH 



ADVERTISERS 

Rithanl I.ocknian, director of 
advertising, resigned from Helena 
Rubinstein. Inc. after 20 years as 
I marketing executive in the drug- 
cosmetics-toiletries field. I'rior to 
joining I lelena Rubinstein, lie was 
senior vice president and general 
manager of Mogul, Williams and 
Say lor. 

Carhle Farnsworth named sec- 
ond vice president of Virginia 
Life Insurance Co.. Huntington. 
W. Va. He was formerly consul- 
tant to client hanks for the com- 
pany. 

Harold .1. McDonald named vice 
president and general manager of 
the Forbes Lithograph Div. of Dia- 
mond National Corp. 

Robert F. Lory joined Reynolds 
Metals Co. as editor of "Reynolds 
Review" magazine. For the past 
three yea rs he has been associate 
editor of the employee publication 
for the New York State Gas * 
Electric Corp. 

Kenneth L. Hand named mar- 
keting manager for Peerless Roll 
Leaf Co.. Union City, a division 
of Howe Sound Co. He joined 
the company five years ago as 
sales manager for Howe precision 
products. 

Ralph .M Watts appointed bv 
Lever Brothers Co. to post of 
premium development manager 
' ir consumer products. Formerly 
he was merchandising manager of 
the company's household products 
division. 




ienneth Hind Ralph M. Wilts 
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Harold Hc'rt, Vvlvr (.'. (.'. Dehi- 
buitj and George Ibm* appointed 
manager of sales, field sales man- 
ager and manager of marketing of 
the Climatrol Div., respectively, 
for Worthington Air Conditioning 
Co. Fleit was most recently man- 
ager of sales for the company's 
air conditioning division. Since 
joining the company in 1 949. 
Delalumt served as technical sales 
representative for the water treat- 
ment division and sales manager 
of Decatur Products. Hase joined 
the Climatrol Div. in 1949. 

AIhjii \V. Knight named direc- 
tor of public relations for D. P. 
Brother & Co. He comes to the 
company after 16 yea rs with N. W. 
Aver in various creative and pub- j 
lie relations capacities. Most re- 
cently he served as manager of 
Ayer's Honolulu office. 

Arthur (). Dietrich, group ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Honeywell Inc.. Philadelphia, 
elected international president of 
the Sales Promotion Executives 
Assn. Elected first vice president 
of the organization was I ruin 
Towers, vv ho is director of train- 
ing for the Interpublic Group of 
Companies. 

Louis F. Mantle named advertis- 
ing manager for Tuckersharpe 
Pen Co. He will also continue his 
present duties as advertising man- 
ager of Circus Foods and Lummis 
& Co.. both companies being divi- 
sions of United States Tobacco Co. 
Prior to joining the company he 
was an account executive for 
Donahue & Coe. which is now 
West. Weir & Bartel. Inc. 




Arthur Dietrich louis F. B*ntl« 




He'll grow 
on you . . . 

"Sunny" is a family man . 
his children go around sing- 
ing "you've been more than 
a Daddy to me . . ." because 
. . . well, you see . . . it's like 
this . . . the male Hippo- 
campus is the producer in his 
family. 

Sunny's audience includes 
the entire herd! (That's what 
you call a seahorse family.) 
He's got something for 
everyone, the only criterion 
being that it must be the 
best. 

He produces SALES too. May- 
be it's time you dropped 
something in his pouch . . . 
he'll grow on you! 




TELEVISION B RADIO 

TAMPA - ST. PETERSBURG 
Gone out for seahorse food. See.- 

No* Ri-p Venord lo'bt f A '•' Co c I 
S £ Rep Bo or Lowjo <.<- & Aiiix otfi 
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Herbert M. Slein resigned as 
\ ice president, marketing, U. S. 
Consumer Products Div. of Ron- 
son Corp.. to form his own mar- 
keting consultant company. Milton 
S. I'ohl appointed vice president 
of Ronson's electric appliance di- 
vision, L. S. Domestic sales. He 
has been directing salesmen's prod- 
uct training programs. Gerald 
Weinerinan, credit manager, ap- 
pointed vice president of the 
lighter, LP-gas products and pack- 
aged items division, U. S. domes- 
tic sales. George Ke\ko and Elliott 
Messinger named national sales 
managers of electric appliance di- 
vision and lighter. LP-gas products 
and packaged items division, re- 
spectively, for Ronson. Keyko was 
formerly regional sales manager in 
the electric appliance division, 
while Messinger served as mid- 
we stern regional sales manager of 
the same di\ ision. 

.lanis Hoffman named director 
of the convention department for 
National Food Brokers Assn. A 
member of NFBA's staff for four 
years, she succeeds Mrs. Burdctta 
Johnson. 

AGENCIES 

Edward L. Wlj and Harold 
Johnson elected to the board of 
directors of Leo Burnett Co., Tor- 
onto. Bailey is vice president and 
creative director; Johnson is vice 
president and account supervisor. 

Donald A. Campbell, vice presi- 
dent and account supervisor, and 
I'd win II. Mammon, vice president, 
elected to the board of directors 
of Meldrnm and Few-smith, Inc.. 
( leu-land. 

Louis W. Griffith joined Mac- 
M.inus, John ic Adams, Minneap- 
olis, .is director of research. Form- 
er!) he was senior market research 
anakst for Colgalc-l\ilinoli\e Co., 
New York 

John McCormick appointed Eu- 
ropean marketing director of BBDO 
lnlernaiion.il I ormerh he was in- 
ternal tonal maikctmg evecuine with 
Procler A: (iambic in Fit rope 




Jack Sidebotham John P. Hoag, Jr. 



Jack Sidebotham joined C. J. 
LaRoche & Co. as senior vice pres- 
ident of art and broadcast commer- 
cial production. Most recently he 
was vice president of tv art and 
production for Young & Rubicam. 

Wim van der Graaf named ac- 
count executive for Griswold-Eshle- 
man Co., Chicago. Formerly he was 
account manager for Waldie & 
Briggs and account executive with 
Roche, Rickerd & Cleary. 

Thomas Sancton appointed vice 
president for Walker Saussy Ad- 
vertising Agency. New Orleans. 
Prior to joining the agency as di- 
rector of public relations a year 
ago. he was public relations direc- 
tor of the Louisiana Heart Assn. 

Richard E. Benson appointed 
media supervisor at N.W. Ayer, 
Philadelphia. He was formerly as- 
sistant media director for BBDO, 
Pittsburgh. 

Davis R. Davie.s joined Wcllman 
Co.. Cleveland, as account execu- 
tive. He was previously vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Erie 
office of Meek & Thomas. 

Edward I). Lonergan appoint- 
ed account executive at West. Weir 
& Bartel. He came to the agency 
from Ted Bates where be served 
for the past eight years in the same 
capacity. 

Paul I). Seabrook joined Hender- 
son Advertising Agency, Grecn- 
\ille. S.C., as account executive. 
Formerly he was account supervisor 
with Bert S. Gittins Advertising. 
Milwaukee, and \ ice president. 
Farm and Ranch Publications. 

Marshall K. Becker, former vice 
PKsidcnt of Marketw ays. I no . 
jo k 1 Bro nner & Haas. Inc.. Chi 
i i'c .s an account executive. 




Leo Harrington Lincoln Wright 



John I\ Hoag, Jr., Leo A. Har- 
rington and Lincoln D. Wright elect- 
ed to the board of directors of Hoag 
& Provandie, Inc. Hoag is vice 
president-marketing, Harrington is 
vice president-creative and Wright 
is comptroller. 

Robert E. Layton joined Lynn 
Baker Inc. as senior account exec- 
utive. He came to the agency frorn 
BBDO where he served as an ac- 
count executive. 

Maureen Murray joined Charles 
W. Hoyt Co. as a media buyer. 
Previously she was with Gumbin- 
ner-North Agency. 

Robert A. Olsen joined Fuller 
& Smith & Ross as an account exec- 
utive. He was formerly genera) 
marketing supervisor for BBDO, 
New York. 

Erwin Mark named director of 
media planning and market devel- 
opment for Erwin Wasey. Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Philadelphia. For the past 
eight years he was with Arndt, 
Preston, Chapin, Lamb and Keen, 
Philadelphia, as director of media 
and market development. 

Charles O. Puffer joined Burton 
Browne Advertising, Chicago, as 
vice president. Previously he was 
executive vice president for Beau- 
mont & Hohman. 

David E. Edmunds joined Clin- 
ton E. Frank. Inc. as art director, 
He came to the agency after seven 
years with Young & Rubrcam, Inc. 

George B. Anderson joined Kud- 
ner Agency. Chicago, as vice pres- 
ident and office manager. He if 
currently president of A &. A Pro- 
ductions, and comes to Kudner 
from Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff <t 
Ryan, where be served, Q& vice pres- 
ident and radio'tv director. 



SPOISSSR 




Ion C. Hi 



Emmett Faiion 



Lou C. Hill promoted to vice 
president, copy director, of Chi r- 
urg & Cairns. New York. He came 
to the agency in 1962 from J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co., where he was 
senior writer. 

Louis S. Petersen joined Clinton 
E. Frank. Inc.. as vice president 
and account supervisor. He came to 
the agency after eight years as vice 
president and account manager for 
Irwin W'asey. Ruthraulf & Ryan. 
Los Angeles. 

Rudolph Mallei, Herman Ranch- 
er and William I). Watson elected 
vice president-media director. \ ice 
president of the creative department 
and account supervisor of Gardner 
Advertising Co.. New York. Dale 
L. Kirehoff. Ralph Pasek. Albert 
QYiinliiii, Terrill Reus, Jr., Richard 
J. Winkler, all elected vice presi- 
dents of the creative department, 
headquartering in Gardner's St. 
Louis office. Also in St. Louis, 
William II. Mallison and .1. Bruce 
Svf igert elected vice president- 
account supervisor and vice presi- 
dent-U.S. manager of the Interna- 
tional Div.. Intergard. 

James K. Lloul named public 
relations account executive at Byer 
& Bowman Advertising Agency. 
Formerly he was a reporter for the 
"St. Petersburg Times" and a 
writer on gerontology for Mobilifc 
Corp. 

John T. Gray and Peter Allegnert 

appointed account executive and 
media supervisor, respective!}., for 
Guild. B a scorn St Bonfigli. Inc.. 
San Francisco. Prior to joining 
GB&B in 1963. Gra\ was with 
Honig-Cooper & Harrington. San 
Francisco, where he served as ac- 
count executive. Allegaert came to 
the agency from Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample where he was head timebuy- 
,er. 





radin 



Robert O. Jordan 



Paul J Piulton 



Fmuiett B. Faison, Robert (). 
Jordan and Paid J. Paulson elected 
vice presidents of Compton Adver- 
tising. Faison joined the agency in 
1959 as account supervisor. Jordan 
began as a trainee in the research 
department in 1956 and later 
sw itched to account handling. Paul- 
son joined Compton in 1 959 as 
account supervisor. 

Herbert F. Seharff appointed 
midwestern merchandising repre- 
sentative for Honig-Cooper & Har- 
rington. Chicago. Previously be 
was with Schlit/ Brew ing Co. 

Fdgar ,M. CrisMold joined Maxon 
Inc. as senior vice president and 
corporate director of account man- 
agement. He resigned recently as 
senior \ ice president at William 
Esty Co. 

Leon F. Wnhlhrink named as- 
sistant director of personnel at 
Gardner Advertising Co.. head- 
quarters in St. Louis. Formerly he 
was assistant to the director of per- 
sonnel at Ralston Purina Co. 

Loyal S. Watten>orth joined 
Mogul Williams &. Savior. Inc. as 
account executive. Formerly he was 
an account executive with Mac- 
Manns John and Adams. New- 
York. 

Tim G a I a n o \ , Taylor II, 
Rhodes, Vance M. Triieblood, A. 
Ro\ MtHi/ies, Robert L. Webb ap- 
pointed senior vice president and 
director of media, vice president 
and account supervisor, vice presi- 
dent, special projects, and merchan- 
dising executive for Erw in \\ ase\ . 
Ruthrauff H Ryan. Inc.. Los An- 
geles. Gala not comes to the agen- 
cy from Leo Burnett Co.. Chicago, 
where he was associate creative di- 
rector. Formerly Rhodes was \ ice 
president and director of media and 
research for Foote. Cone & Be Id- 




salutes 
g loir's 
finest 




Back in 1927, a xonng man runic to 
Washington from tin' ranch lands of 
I tali and opened a small root beer 
stand with $300 ill an\ iupi. Today, 
the root beer stand opened by that 
young Westerner — .1. Willard Marr- 
iott, president of I lot Shoppes. Inc. 
— has mushroomed into a national 
chain of 111 restaurants, cafeterias, 
luxury motor hotels and airline and 
institutional feeding sen ires. Mr. 
Marriott lias made I lot Shoppes' 
"Food for the Whole Family " a din- 
ing-out tradition with the help of 
hard-hitting advertising programs, 
including saturation usage of highly 
(list inct i \ eradios|X)ts. W W DC. thanks 
1 lot Shoppes and its agency , M . 
Belmont \ er Standi.:, Inc.. for the 
privilege of play intr an important part 
in thissii<vessstor\ through the % ears, 
1 lot Shoppes restaurants have n 
family appiiil — and WW DC. i> the 
"station that keeps people in mind." 



llepresenlai nationally 

by John I Hair J ( ,uni party 
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nig, S.m I-raneisco. Menzies was 
with latham-Laird Inc.. Chicago, 
where lie served as vice president 
of marketing. Trueblood served as 
brand supervisor for Leo Burnett, 
Chicago. Webb conies to EWR&R 
from Ralph's Grocery Co., Los An- 
geles, where he was general mer- 
chandise sales manager. 

I). M. Marshman and Wells 
Spence named vice presidents at 
Young & Rubicam. Marshman 
joined the agency in 1961 as ac- 
count executive in the contact de- 
partment. S pence came to the 
agency in 1962 from McCann- 
Eriekson where he was vice presi- 
dent and account supervisor. 

TV MEDIA 

Donald A. Pels and Carl T. Hog- 

an elected directors of Capital Cities 
Broadcasting. Prior to joining the 
station in 1959 as treasurer Pels 
served as business manager for 
WABC-TV New York. Hogan is 
president of Wood & Hogan and 
C. T. Hogan & Co. as well as 
treasurer of Alumiseal Corp. 

Albert K, Bobo retired from CBS- 
I V as assistant supervisor of op- 
erations, network transmission faci- 
lities, alter 37 years of service. 
Since joining CBS in 1940 he served 
in their traffic department, as as- 
sistant supervisor of operations, 
network transmission facilities. 

Horace H. Raj . manager of 
Storer Programs, named general 
manager, and Paul Raymond, gen- 
eral sales manager, appointed sta- 
tion manager of W \C.A- TV At- 
lanta. 

Peter M. A tie resigned as sta- 
tion manager of \V\BC-TV New- 
York. I lieodore II. Walworth Jr.. 
vice president and general manager 
ol SWIK-IV. will assume the 
duties of sLitjon manager. 

Bill (Kterliaus named assistant 
program manager of kPIX San 
I rancisco. I le was former!) assist- 
ant program manager of K YW-'I V 
( leu land. 




Carl J. Myers Charles E. Gates 



Carl J. Meyers, Charles E. Gates 
and Benjamin H. Berentson elected 
senior vice president, and vice pres- 
idents, respectively, of WGN, Inc. 
Meyers joined WGN Radio in 1925 
as manager of engineering, and 
since has served as a member of 
the WGN board, and director and 
vice president of KDAL Duluth. 
Most recently Gates served as di- 
rector of WGN-Tclevents. Since 
1961, Berentson has been station 
manager of WGN-TV. 

Joseph K. Abrell promoted to 
director of special news projects 
for WTVJ-TV Miami. Prior to 
joining the station a year ago as 
documentary and editorial assist- 
ant, he served as midwestcrn cor- 
respondent for "Newsweek"'. 

RADIO MEDIA 

Joel Classman appointed to the 
sales staff of WRFM-FM New 
York. Formerly he was on the sales 
staff of Production Facilities and 
Fred Niles Productions. 

Klee C. Dobra named account 
executive for W TOP Radio Wash- 
ington. He was formerly sales man- 
ager for a Florida radio station. 

Jack S. Sampson appointed gen- 
eral manager of KXOK St. Louis. 
He is vice president of Slorz Broad- 
casting, and formerly was general 
manager of ROM A Oklahoma City. 

Frank MeNallv joined the sales 
staff of WHN Radio New York. 
I le came to the station from RKO 
General New York, where he served 
as account executive. 

James Clan son joined KUDF- 
I M Oceanside. Calif., as program 
director. For the past six years he 
lii\ been with a radio station in 
Phoenix. 




B. H. Berentson Howard Coleman 



SYNDICATION 
& SERVICES 

Howard W. Coleman joined Niel- 
sen Co. as director of sales pro- 
motion for the Nielsen Station In- 
dex. For the past four years he has 
been advertising and promotion di- 
rector of WTCN Minneapolis- Sit, 
Paul. 

Arnold Friedman appointed tele- 
vision advertising and promotion 
manager of the Television Div. of 
Embassy Pictures Corp. Entering 
the motion picture industry in 195? 
with Columbia Pictures, he was m 
member of United Artists' adver- 
tising department prior to joining 
Embassy's advertising department 
in 1962. 

Dorothy May appointed executive 
director of the Pomt-of-Purchase 
Advertising Institute. Since joining 
the Institute 14 years ago, she has. 
been administrative assistant to the 
executive director and director of 
member services. 

Milton T. Ray nor named esetk 
utivc vice president of Henry G. 
Saperstein Enterprises, UPA Pic- 
tures, Inc., and Television Personal- 
ities. Previously he was a partner 
in the production of such television 
shows as "Championship Bowling" 
and "All-Star Golf." He also served 
as general counsel for the Natiort- 
al Assn. of Theatre Restaurants 
as well as the National Vendor! 
Assn. 

Daniel S. Eisenherg elected vice 
president of finance and administra- 
tion for Moviclab. Morris II. Mail- 
er succeeds him as treasurer. 

Harold L. Friedman joined Elek- 
tra Film Productions, New York. 
as executive producer. Fbrmerlv 
he was producer at MPQ Video- 
tronics. 
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COMMERCIAL CRITIQUE 



The merry world 

of make believe 



By llcii Adams 

3* creative director, 
(Jyrdncr Advcrlisinu Ani-ncj 

* The: azali-as ari: in bloom 
whore I live. And they arc for real. 
There are buds on the rose bushes. 
They are for real. And on the tv 
screen there are commercials which 
blossom for a handful of seconds. 
Are they for real? 

If the commercial is persuasive 
enough* the viewer bins the food, 
the cosmetic, the detergent, the 
floor cleaner — whatever it is that 
promises her glamor, convenience, 
recognition, an easier way to do a 
household chore, a new way to de- 
wrinkle her face, or whatever. She 
buys it and then comes the Moment 
of Truth. Then comes the discovery 
of whether or not it is for real. 

I've no notion of listing the items 
I have purchased with all the great 
expectations of a Mrs. Christopher 
Columbus, only to find that the 
claims far exceeded the perform- 
ance. This happens over and over 
again. And no matter how skillful!} 
you woo her. once you've fooled 
her it will take a long time before 
you can began to build back her 
faith in you. 

The list of "commercials with in- 
tegrity" is a long one. The list of 
commercials that promise more 
than can be delivered is also a long 
one. A pity. 

to agency creative people I make 
a plea. Please, whoever-vou-are. if 
you have any talent, any pride, any 
self-respect, do not fall into the trap 
of thinking you must supply a prod- 



uct with a make-believe virtue. 
Have the backbone to tell the client 
that his product has nothing to 
shout about competitively or any 
other way, if that be the truth of the 
matter. 

But don't stop there. You have an 
obligation to the client. Face up to 
it. Have the good grace and the 
good sense to suggest ways in which 
the product might be improved, 
wavs to change the product so that 
it will, indeed, have a competitive 
advantage. 1 his is your business 
just as surely as writing persuasive 
commercials is your business. 

Am product, however mediocre, 
can be sufficiently glorified \ ia tv 
techniques and selling know-how to 
make it desirable in the eyes of the 
beholder. So what.' If Mr. or Mrs. 
Consumer becomes disenchanted, if 
the product stays on the shelf after 
that first burst of falsely-injected 
enthusiasm, if it simply can't deliver 
those lavish promises vou made. 
>ou're vulnerable. And you're 
guilty. Watch it. 

ID clients, a small hut worthy 
suggestion : If y ou have an agency 
which is adept at gilding the lib. 
real sharp at insinuating a nonexis- 
tent competitive advantage, quite 
clever at making your product 
sound like something it isn't, look 
twice before you leap up and down 
with joy. One purchase is all it 
takes for a consumer to discover 
that the claim is a phonv . And one 
purchase per customer followed by 
disillusionment isn't going to add up 
to very much in the stockholders' 
report. 

If v our own organization has in- 





BEA ADAMS, 

tv creative director, has been with 
Gardner since 1 935 when she started 
as a copywriter. Nine years later 
she was named a vice president. She 
has also served on the agency's board 
since 1946. 



tegritv in its blood, if your agency 
has built-in integrity, never lose 
sight of it for a single minute. Iced 
it. Encourage it. 

Take off your blinders and take a 
good long unbiased look at the 
products v ou have to advertise. Are 
they better than anything competi- 
tion has to offer'' Honestly? I'o 
quote William Bernbach, 'Don't 
look for tricks to sell merchandise. 
I he best trick in the world is a bet- 
ter product."' 

Too often, those involved in dig- 
ging out the desirable difference in 
a product stop just short of finding 
that difference even when it's there. 
Result? A product all dressed up 
with no place to go. If it's there and 
you know it. don't be satisfied with 
any thing less than an advantage 
that's for real. 

Ladies and gentlemen! Integrity 
is a great thing. Never underesti- 
mate it. It w ill work for you long 
after the jangle and jingles ol today, 
arc forgotten. Imagination and in- 
ventiveness are devoutly to be w i sh- 
ed for. but don't let them travel 
alone. Strengthen and sustain tht.ni 
vv ith integrity 1 hat means \ou and 
you and you and don't lei any la/v - 
bones talk vou out of it. ■ 
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JUNE 

Intl. Radio A Is Societ), lirst 
I cgion ol Honor presentation din- 
ner, .it YA aldort-Aston.i I Intel. New 
^ ork (X). 

AdscrtisiiiK Federation of Amer- 
ica, 61 )ih aniiu.il convention, Chase- 
I'.irk I'la/a I loiel. Si. I onis. Mo., 
(to 10). 

International Advertising Avsn., 
I Mil annual world congress, Waldorf- 
Astoria. V > . (to 10). 

American Academy of Ads crtisinu, 
annual convention, Chase-Park Hotel. 
Si I oiiis (to 10). 

Special Libraries Assn., 55tll con- 
vention of advertising and publishing 
divisions, Sheraton-Jefferson I lotel, 
St I ouis (to I I ). 

I nitcd Artists Corp. annual stock- 
holders meeting, New York (')) 

Non-Svctarian National Bible Coin- 
niiinieatioiis Congress, Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington. D C. (10-13). 

Nets York Chapter of Broadcast 
Pioneers, tinal meeting. Park I anc 
Hotel. New York. (II). 



Q 



IWhat 
broadcast 
trade publication 
led its field in 
all large-scale 
surveys of agency 
and advertiser 
readership 
during 1963? 



A: 



SPONSOR! 



Want full details? 
Write SPONSOR, 
555 Fifth A vc nuo 
Now York 10017 



Colorado Broadcasters A am. meet- 
ing. I odge at Vail. \'ail Village. 
( olo. (11-13). 

Mutual Advertising Agclicv Net- 
work, national business meeting. Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago (I 1-13). 

Georgia Avsn. of Broadcasters, 2')th 
annual summer convention. Callaway 
Gardens, da. (13-16). 

National Assn. of Displav Indus- 
tries, Trade Show Bldg. anil New- 
Yorker Hotel, New York (13-18). 

North Carolina Assn. yf Broad- 
castors, meeting. Governor Tryon 
Hotel. New Hern. N. C. (14-16). 

National Coiiimmiitv Teles ision 
Asvn., annual convention, Bellevue- 
Si rat lord Hotel. Philadelphia (14- 

i i n. 

National Assn. of Broadcasters, 
hoard of directors meeting. Staffer 
Hilton Hotel. Washington. D. C. (15- 
1S). 

American Marketing Assn., 47th 
national conference, Sheraton Hotel. 
Dallas (15-19). 

International Advertising Film 
Festival, Palazzo del Cinema, Venice, 
Italv (15-20). 

Assn. of National Advertisers, an- 
nual tv advertising workshop. Plaza 
Hotel. N. Y. (17). 

Teles ision Advertising Workshop, 
Plaza Hotel, New York (17). 

Virginia As.su. of Broadcasters, 
meeting. Ingleside Inn. Staunton, \'a. 
(17-19). 

Broadcasting Fxecntiv cs Club of 
N. K., spring convention, Somerset 
Hotel, Boston (IS). 

Federation of Canadian Advertis- 
ing 41 Sales Clubs, 1 7th annual con- 
ierence. Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax, 
N.S. (IS-: I). 

Avsn. of Independent Metropolitan 
Stations, annual meeting, Montreal, 
Canada (18-21). 

National Ads ertising Agency Net- 
ssork. 1964 management conference. 
Par Horizons Hotel, Sarasota, Fla. 
(21-25). 

International Design Conference, 

Aspen, Colo. (21 -27). 

S. C. Johnson X. Sou, "Global 
I ornm" for 1 75 officials from 37 
countries. Americana I lotel. N Y. 
(21-2(0. 

Rudio-Tclev ision News Directors 
( lu-rrv Hill Inn. Chcrrv Hill. \. J. 
(*""• "(0. 

Natl. Assn. of "Teles ision X Kadio 
I inn Directors, spring-summer meel- 
• 1 ' hosted by Northwest Region. 
< rrv Hill Inn. ( herrv Hill. V I. 



"Trariwiaincrka Acl*ert;feing Agency 
Network, annual niecHiftg, N. Y. (.11. 
27). 

Florida A«j. of Broadcasters, 
2 l )th annual convention. Dfiauvilla 
Hotel. Miami Beach (24-27). 

National IMitorial AsMiv* annual 
convention. Hotel Commodore, N. Y. 
(24-27). 

Maryland - D<€. - Delaware Broad- 
casters Assn., annual convention, Al- 
lantic Sands Motel, Rchoboth Beach, 
Del, (25-27). 

Wisconsin Broadcasters A«n.» 
meeting, The Abbey, Lake Geneva, 
Wis. (2(0. 

International Film Festival, Berlin. 
Germany (26-July 7). 

Assn. of Industrial Aclv^ri'ls^rsj, 
4 2nd annual conference, Sheraton 
Hotel. Philadelphia (28-July I). 

Insurance Advertising Confi*riaiee» 
annual meeting, Chatham Bars Inn,, 
Chatham. Cape Cod. Mass. (2S-July 
I). 

Advertising ITcdenrfioii of America,, 
sixth annual seminar in markfting. 
management and advertising. Harvard 
Business School. Boston, Mass. (28- 
July 10). 

Firs* Advertising Agency Nerwork, 
annual convention, Bovnc Mountain 
Lodge, Boync Falls. Mich. (2S-Jltly 3). 



JULY 

Adv ertlslirg Amu of tire Ww& 
annual convention. Sun Valley, Idahfl 
(5-9). 

National Food Brokers AsHi., ntid- 
vear management conference. Seattle 
(12-15). 

National Institute for Audi*' 
Vislial Selling, annual convention, 
Indiana University. Bloomingion {\M 
16). 

British Institute of Radio RMfti- 
iicers and Institute of KleetrieaJ and 
T'.lectronie lui^ijiesers. international 
conference on magnetic recording, 
Savov Plaza. I ondon. Hnghind (12- 
18). ' 

National Ilousessares Mfi*. A*ftl» 
exhibit. Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
(13-17). 

Western Packaging, Kxpo»itloix, Pan 
Pacific Auditorium. I.os Angeles 
(21-23). 

Ness York Slate BnWideaWW 
Assn., third annual executive con- 
ference, Cooperstovvn, N. Y. (30-3 1)* 

A nm riil Summer Workshop Hi 
Television ami Radio, New York 
Univers-itv. Nevy York \29-A\ig. 7). 
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The next thing you see will be 
a pampered commercial. 



The simple truth is, vvc pamper your TV commercial. We 
sec to it that it's in good company. Every Group W station 
holds to a high standard of continuity acceptance, set and 
supervised by a central Continuity Acceptance Office. All 
the commercials that run on Group W stations meet or 
exceed TV Code Standards. Another thing: the rate struc- 
ture is the same for everyone. And if your commercial is 
scheduled to run at, say, 10:29:30, that's when it runs. 

You might think there's nothing particularh unique 
about high standards of continuity acceptance, or about 



firm rates, or about commercials running on time. But 
they are unique when thc\ represent a larger polic\ of 
Group \V stations— to provide outstanding and consistent 
service to advertisers. 

In a way, you have ever) thing running for \ou when 
you use a Group W station ... all the above, as well as an 
operating philosophy in \our interest. 

Why do we go to all this trouble? We bche\e it's the 
right way to run a business. It's what helps make c\ery 
Group W station a good station to do business with. 
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~ ~ VitSTISG HOUSE EROADCASTI'.G CCVPA'.Y 
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Thank you, U.S. Conference of Mayors and Broadcast Pioneers for selecting 
our station as the national winner of your first annual local community 
service award, presented at the New York Hilton Hotel, May 25, 1964. 



(y Joseph L. Brechner 

President and General Manager 
WFTV, Channel 9 - ABC-TV 
Orlando. Florida 



